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A BAD MAN’S STORY. 

11V JAMES FIlAXKI.IX FITTS. 


Tt is a familiar proverb that truth is 
stranger than fiction; so familiar thatitha3 
lost half its weight in the minds of men by 
its constant repetition. Yet almost every 
successive day of tny lifo I am reminded by 
the strange and startling events that fall 
under my notice, botli in professional and in 
domestic life, how vividly, vehemently truth¬ 
ful are these household words—trutli is 
stranger than fiction. Without further pre¬ 
face, the following illustration is drawn from 
my recollection; and excepting the suppres¬ 
sion of the real names of the parties whom it 
concerns, for obvious reasons, I pledge its 
entire, unornamented truth. It has often 
seemed to me that while such life-liistorics 
are being enacted all about us, crowded with 
extraordinary incidents and events, there is 
no call for the efforts of the romancer’s pen, 
or tlie imaginations of his brain. While that 
great riddle of creation— 11 the human heart, 
that restless thing,”—is still throbbing on, 
and the mixed drama of human life, now 
tragedy, now comedy, is being enacted, it lia 3 
often seemed to me that the tiction-writer 
could he better employed in simply, recording 
the truth. And what 1 have now to tell is 
the plain uncolorcd story of the life hitherto 
of one tlioronghly bad man. I make no apol¬ 
ogy for presenting it; repugnant as his story 
is to all moral sensibilities, it is yet strange, 
passing strange, that one life should show 
such a startling experience. 

In the spring of the year 1802, when onr 
country stood upon the threshold of its 
mighty civil war, 1 was stationed with the 
cavalry regiment to which I was then attach¬ 
ed at Havre De Grace, Maryland, engaged as 
J udge Advocate of a general court-martial. 
The employment naturally turned my 
thoughts upon criminal prosecutions gener¬ 
ally; and in one leisure moment, while 
glancing over the columns of a weekly 
journal sent me from my home in one of the 
western counties of New York, my eye was 
arrested by the heavy captions of the report 
of a murder trial. Curiosity was followed by 
tho deepest interest when I saw the name of 
the accused—Clarenco Wallen. It was the 
name of one who had been my schoolmate 
very early in life. 


At the time of his trial for this fearful 
crime I judge that lie was but little more than 
thirty years of age. He was a half orphan, 
his father being dead; and had been brought 
up to manhood under the kind and indulgent 
care of a wealthy uncle, his mother’s brother. 
The associations and example of his uncle’s 
home, which was situated in the vicinity of 
Niagara Falls, in one of the most romantic 
spots on tho hanks of the noble l iver, were of 
the very best. Ills uncle and aunt were 
Christian people and of unusual refinement 
and culture, and took the same interest in 
Ids welfare and happiness as in those of their 
own children, several in number, Of this 
family, the girls, three in number, were the 
belles of tho neighborhood, and generally ac¬ 
knowledged to he tho most beautiful and 
engaging ill the town. 

I well remember Clarence Wallen at school, 
while he was yet quite a lad. JIo was always 
a handsome fellow—of less than the medium 
height, hut well put together, and very quick 
in his motions, with a swarthy complexion, 
black hair, a defiant dark eye, and a hold 
resolute face. It was not a i/oodface; even 
at that early day it had the stamp of had pas¬ 
sions and a selfish will. Yet I do not remem¬ 
ber that lie distinguished himself at school 
by any special wickedness. He was not apt 
as a scholar; hooks were repugnant to him! 
and a skillful analyzer of human character 
and actions might then have seen that lie 
was but waiting for the time when lie should 
go forth into tlie great world and let the 
world hear from him. And the world did 
hear from him in a terrible way, as I shall 
presently relate, 

Emancipated from school, lie took a clerk¬ 
ship in the employ of a railroad company in 
which Ids uncle was interested, and with 
which lie had sufficient influence to obtain 
tills desirable situation for his nephew. 
About tlie same time he married Ids comill, 
the most lovely and accomplished of tlie 
family. It is hut a few years since this 
woman died, after an experience in life at 
which we can only glance. Divorced from 
Clarence Wallen on account of his criminal 
iniidelity, she married an officer of our navy, 
and lived with him till her death, in restless 
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fear of the bad man from whom the law had 
separated her, who still hung uneasily about 
the neighborhood. The griefs that she bore 
in bearing bis name are not for me to record; 
they are part of that great unwritten tragedy 
of tlie hearthstone in which pale, patient, 
suffering women are the chief actors, and of 
which many and many a fireside is the scene. 

Some time after Clarence Wallen had 
entered upon the duties of Jus clerkship, the 
considerable sum of nine hundred dollars was 
lost by him in a manner that scorned very 
mysterious. The money belonged to the 
railroad, and Wallen bad taken it borne for 
safe keeping on Saturday night. Ills wife 
was then absent from town for a few days, 
and Wallen had invited a young man of his 
acquaintance to pass the night with him. 
The money was shown to this companion at 
night, before the two retired together, in Wal¬ 
len’s trousers pocket, the trousers being 
thrown over a chair. In the morning Wal¬ 
len woke his companion in great excitement 
and distress, to inform him that the money 
was gone. And surely it was gone; but 
neither of the two, so they said, had heard 
any noise in the night, and, save this, there 
were no signs of the presence of thieves. 
The loss was spread about the village, and 
people speculated about it, and wondered 
how it could have been taken. None were 
more puzzled by the affair, and none ex¬ 
pressed more surprise about it, than Wal/on’s 
uncle—until the ticket-receiver of the mad, a 
shrewd, silent man, took him aside and as¬ 
tonished him still more with a hint. 

“I think you had better say no more con¬ 
cerning the loss of that money, Mr. Wood,” 
lie said. “ You don't seem to know what is 
known by half this community, that Clarence 
Wallen is an unprincipled young man; a 
hard drinker, a debauchee and a gambler. 
He can tell you, if lie will, what has become 
of that money; and if ho tells you Hint it lias 
gone anywhere else than under the gaming¬ 
table, lie will be a liar, as well as a thief. 
Young Archer is either bis dupe or his con¬ 
federate.” 

The unhappy uncle ami father-in-law was 
never in ignorance of the real character of 
his daughter’s husband, after that. Com¬ 
pelled to leave Ills place with the compan)’, 
Wallen went rapidly from bad to worse, lived 
a life of dissipation and evil association, and 
speedily connected bis name with a series of 
frauds, peculations and even forgeries. More 
than once— move than half a dozen times— 


his acts had brought him almost within the 
shadow of the penitentiary, and each time 
his too indulgent relative stepped forward 
and saved him at the expense of heavy draffs 
on his purse. Much better would it lmve 
been for the community, and perhaps the 
criminal, had this kindness been withheld, 
ami the Jaw suffered to take Us course. 

Clarence Wallen wa3 a man who seemed 
to live in an atmosphere of wickedness; and 
such a man can hardly live to be thirty years 
of age without committing some enormous 
crime. The crime with which this man 
stained bis sold was one of the most dreadful, 
in its base ingratitude, and in its attendant 
circumstances, that I ever knew. It occur¬ 
red in February, I believe, of the year 
in the county town of the county in which 
Wallen had been living. 

For months preceding its commission, this 
man bad been seen at different places, within 
short intervals, flitting to and fro like an un¬ 
easy spirit; now at the place where lie had 
lived, now at the county-seat, and then dis¬ 
appearing for a brief absence elsewhere. He 
was scon in Randolph, as I will style the 
second place, by many people, but only for a 
few moments at a time; lie came and went 
secretly, and no one knew what was his 
business, or what were his designs. And it 
was not until the truth was divulged, in con¬ 
nection with the murder, that it became 
known that this man, resting under the law 
of a divorce as he was, which forbade bis 
marrying again, was making clandestine 
visits at night to the young and beautiful 
daughter of one of the foremost men in the 
place—foremost both in wealth and in re¬ 
spectability, as well as in family connections. 
I am no metaphysician, and never pretended 
to understand much of the workings of the 
female heart; and some one wiser than I 
must search for the cause that would impel 
such a girl, in such a position, to throw her¬ 
self into the arms of an unprincipled repro¬ 
bate such as she must have known Wallen to 
he. As for Wallen’s motives, they were clear 
enough; he meant to take fast hold of this 
girl, to enslave her affections, to decoy her 
away, and thenceforward to hold a terrorovor 
her relatives which nothing but gold should 
satisfy. 

And so, to accomplish his object, he came 
and wont, flitting to and fro, ami meeting 
her secretly, in the shadows of the night. 
But to do this in secrecy, he could not resort 
to a hotel or boarding-house, where his 
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presence could be known; ho must have 
tome stealthy place where he could lurk un¬ 
observed through the day, and from which 
lie could sally out when tlio day had gone. 
Such a place he had found—a room on the 
first floor of a building which was located 
convenient to his purpose. It was tenanted 
by an eccentric Englishman, Brock by name, 
who was reputed to have some wealth, and 
who dwelt here alone. Unseen, or unrecog¬ 
nized if seen, Wallen passed within the door 
of this place, seeking the concealment of this 
man's roof which had often harbored him be¬ 
fore; and when lie nest emerged from it, it 
was with the curse of Cain upon him! 

The evidence given upon the trial of this 
man for the murder of Brock, on behalf of 
the prosecution, supplies most of the sequel. 
About one o’clock in the morning, a man 
and his wife occupying the room above heard 
a struggle in the apartment below, a heavy 
fall, and the closing of the door. About the 
same time—and it was at the dead of night, 
when the streets were still and quiet—the 
night-watchman upon the railroad bridge 
under which the street passed, saw a man 
walking rapidly aloug the sidewalk towards a 
livery-stable. Here the thread lost itself, for 
a while. At daylight, the Englishman, 
Brock, staggered into the office of a physician 
near his house, and made a statement that 
lie had been hurt, repeating something else 
which the rules of criminal evidence would 
not permit to be used on the trial of Wallen. 
The doctor, supposing the man slightly hurt, 
administered a restorative, and assisted him 
to the sofa. Brock lay down upon it, and in 
a few moments expired. A closer examina¬ 
tion showed to the horrified doctor that the 
base of liis skull bad been crushed in; as it 
afterwards appeared, by a heavy iron instru¬ 
ment. 

The news spread quickly; it reached the 
district attorney among the first, and lie re¬ 
paired promptly to the spot. He was told 
that the last words of the Englishman re¬ 
ferred to Clarence Wallen. Was Wallen in 
Randolph? Nobody had seen him—nobody 
knew—until a livery-stable keeper heard of 
the inquiry, and startled the law-officer with 
the intelligence that Wallen had hired a 
carriage and a span of fast horses, about two 
o’clock of that morning, and started for 
Canada. The promptness of the officer alone 
gave any hope that the fugitive could be ar¬ 
rested. First telegraphing to the city on the 
frontier which he would probably pass 


through, the officer started himself with tho 
fleetest conveyance at hand, some five hours 
behind in the pursuit. 

The fugitive had crossed to Canada before 
the pursuit reached the city; but the tele¬ 
graph had done its work, and other officers 
of the law had folk wed hard after. He had 
taken the early train for Port Dalhousle; the 
officers took tho next, and the dhtrict attor¬ 
ney remained upon the Canada side opposite 
the city, to arrange with the Canadian 
officials for the transfer of the criminal to the 
American side, without the delay ami risk 
which would alloyd the slow process of 
extradition. 

Had the day been any other than Sunday, 
NYalien would probably have escaped, since 
lie might then have extended his flight far 
westward without pausing. But on the Sab¬ 
bath the trains van no further than to Dal- 
imusic; and the officers left the frontier,sure 
of overtaking him there. They did find him 
there; and with him, sharing by his side his 
guilty slumber, the wretched girl who had de¬ 
liberately sacrificed everything dear in life for 
him. But a few hours before she had left her 
father's house with the man who was now 
aroused from sleep by the officers, and 
arrested upon charge of murder! Tho wall¬ 
ings of the miserable girl, mingled with her 
protestations, woman-like, of her belief in his 
innocence, resounded through the night, and 
completed Uic dramatic interest of a scene 
which my feeble pen shall not attempt to 
justly portray. 

The two were hurried hack to the river; 
where, in presence of the district-attorney 
and several Canadian officials, Wallen was 
searched. The damning evidence of his 
guilt was found on his person; a bank-note, 
tom and pasted together in a peculiar man¬ 
ner, which was positively identified by a citi¬ 
zen of Randolph as one that lie paid to Brock 
only the day before. Bobbery, therefore, 
appeared to be the cause of the murder. 

Wallow and Ids paramour were conveyed to 
Randolph, where the former was lodged in 
jail, and the latter returned to her dishonored 
home. In due time Clarence Wallen was 
indicted for the murder of Brock, and his 
trial came on during the spring. The re¬ 
markable circumstances surrounding the 
crime, and the parties whom it brought con¬ 
spicuously before the public, attracted such a 
crowd to the court-room as had never filled 
it before, while hundreds went away, unable 
to gain admittance. The trial proceeded, 
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day after day, with Us impressive solemnities, 
and amid eager excitement. The venerable 
Daniel S. Dickinson, then attorney-genera), 
appeared among the counsel for the prosecu¬ 
tion, and the able and gifted Lyman Tie main 
headed the defence—for the kind interest of 
his much-abused relatives still clung to the 
prisoner, and every nerve was strained in his 
deli*rice. The trial ended with a verdict of 
{juilty; ami the aged judge, in conformity 
with the law as it then was, sentenced the 
prisoner to be confined one year in the state’s 
prison at Auburn, and then to be hung, on 
such a day as the governor should appoint. 
The face of the judge, while ho spoke, was 
covered with tears; that of the prisoner was 
stony and indifferent. 

Allusion has been made to the statement 
which Brock made to the doctor a moment 
before his death. Tlmt statement was sub¬ 
stantially as follows: “I am hurt very bad; 
Clarence Wallen struck me on the head with 
. an iron bar” It was not received in evidence 
on the trial, because it could not bo. A rule 
of evidence well understood among lawyers 
requires that dying confessions or statements, 
to be competent as evidence, must be made 
while the person making them realizes that 
he is at the point of death; and nothing 
appeared, cither from the words themselves, 
or the circumstances under which they were 
uttered, to show that Brock comprehended 
his condition. There was enough, however, 
to convict the criminal without this dying 
statement of the murdered man; and I think 
that tho people of Randolph breathed more 
freely when Wallen was placed within the 
walls of Auburn penitentiary. 

And now remains to be told one of the 


strangest parts of this dark chapter. About 
four years following the conviction and in¬ 
carceration of Wallen, the people of the 
county were astounded and shocked by the 
intelligence that a free pardon had been 
granted to him, and that he was at liberty. 
The report proved to be true. Ilis sentence 
had been at first commuted to fifteen, and 
then to four years, without any of the usual 
forms being complied with which are required 
by law to bo observed upon an application 
for pardon or commutation. The executive, 
as he afterwards confessed, had been over¬ 
persuaded by false statements made to him 
by poisons in whom lie had implicit confi¬ 
dence, to the freeing of Clarence Wallen; 
and he remarked, when lie discovered the 
means that had been used to effect the cul¬ 
prit’s release, that he regretted the act that 
gave him liberty more than any other of his 
whole official career. 

And thus Clarence Wallen was passed out 
into the world again, like a dark shadow in 
its sunlight. Whither he has gone, I know 
not; what household bo is desolating, 3 know 
not; what further vicissitudes of crime arc 
to be his before he reaches the violent and 
miserable death that probably awaits him, 
I cannot tell. We only know that lives of 
sin and crime, as well as lives of righteous¬ 
ness, are contemplated by the eye of Him 
who permits not even a sparrow to fall un¬ 
noticed, and that all evil things on earth may 
work together for final good. 

I only desire, in conclusion, to repeat the 
assurance with which I began—that this 
narrative is one of exact truth, in all its 
details. 
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ACCURSED. 

HY EEMNO HAYES. 


Is all tlie world there lias been, not one 
person only whom I loved, but one person 
only whom I did not hate. Mustn’t I have 
a pleasant life to look back upon, here on 
my dying bed? Yes, turn yonr face away— 
doubtless my expression is not now my best, 
and even that is not so agreeable as it might 
lav yon know. God made me something 
near a monster in face and form, and I and 
the rest of the world have made my heart 
quite match it. 

Even a baby likes cuddling and kissing, 
and I wasn’t much more vlien I began to 
notice that I got none, and missed it, and 
wondered why. The beautiful ladies who 
came to visit my mother took my sister on 
their silken laps, but never me; the servants 
petted and caressed her, while I stood by un¬ 
noticed; oven my mother averted her eyes 
from the child she bad borne. 

My heart must once have been soft and 
warm, or these things wouldn’t have hurt 
me, and I can just remember that they did, 
at first; and one day, o’erburdened with my 
questionings, I asked of Jane, the nursery 
maid, why all the kisses were Mima's. It 
must have been my customary evil genius 
that led me to ask this girl, who of all who 
liked me little seemed to like me least. 

She did not. answer a word, she only 
smiled, a curious, cruel smile that I -eniem- 
ber to this day, and reaching her band to a 
peg upon the wall, took down a small mirror 
that hung there, and held it before my face. 
Just then Mona came dancing up and looked 
over my shoulder, so that I saw reflected 
beside my own dark, ugly, shapeless visage 
the face lily white and sweet of my beautiful 
sister. 

“ Who made me?” I cried. “Did I make 
myself?” 

“Lawk, no!” said the girl. “What a 
question! God made you, of course. A 
poor job, too,” she added, a lit tle under her 
breath; but 1 heard, hoard with these terrible 
sharp ears of mine, as I always have heard 
any hard, and hitter, and cruel words that 
anybody had to say of me—and they’ve not 
been so lew either. 

The iron entered deep into my childish 


soul. I dashed the mirror to atoms upon 
the floor, and fled, as if I could flee away 
from myself, down the stairs and out into 
tlie garden, where I hid in a tangle of shrub¬ 
bery. And behind me rung the harsh, 
mocking laugh of Jane, mingled with the 
little silvery tinkle of Mona’s childish 
laughter. 

Well, that was long ago, and I’ve agonies 
enough of the present, not to need to re¬ 
member those past, for a mortification of the 
spirit, I oidy speak of this to fix a date—the 
date at which I found out that every one’s 
heart was against me, and from which my 
heart was against every one’s. 

lie sure after that day I never put up my 
lips for a kiss, or sought any one’s eye for a 
smile. I lived my strange, dark childhood 
apart and alone, sitting forever in my own 
gloomy shadow, hating all—myself most; for 
1, to whom beauty was the antipodes, loved 
it with a strength that was fairly a passion, 
and boro my ugly face and misshapen form 
with loathing unutterable. 

I had one solace only. I, the accursed or 
God, as I deemed myself, had yet one gift— 
“ a voice and talent for music that might 
have made my fortune,” people said, “ if I 
were not so frightfully ugly—a thousand 
pities they were not Mona’s.” A thousand 
pities that these could not be taken from me, 
me who had stark nothing, and given Vo 
Mona, who had beauty, love, everything, 
almost! O, how I hated them and her; yet 
even I never heard my voice rise sweet as an 
angel's without a bitter thought of my 
twisted mouth, my sallow throat, and when 
the music flowed as if my soul—no, not my 
soul, but some lovely celestial soul—breathed 
through my fingers, I shut my eyes that I 
might not see tny dark, ill-shapcn hands. So 
even this sweet was not without its bitter. 

So tlie time went, the slow, dragging, pain¬ 
ful years, till I who bad never been a child in 
aught but years, was a woman. 

One day I sat before the piano, which I 
had placed in a little, dark, curtained alcove 
off the parlor, for yon may be sure I didn’t 
want tlie light falling on my face as I played, 
when I beard Mona enter the outer rouni in 
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company witli some one, a gentleman, I 
knew by the strong, firm step. 

“So you are as music-mad as ever, Gray?' 1 
sire was saying, laughingly, as they came in. 

I, behind the dropped curtains, roused from 
my listless turnings,ns the word “music” fell 
on my ear. 

“Yes,” answered a voice, light and gay, 
vet with a little, pathetic undertone of 
sweet sadness in it, just such as often under¬ 
lies the gayest snatch of song, “I shall 
always he music-mad, as you call it. It's the 
oddest tiling, too, Mona, I can’t separate the 
art from the artist. There's a man I fairly 
detest at other limes, but when lie plays I 
love him absolutely.” 

“Y'ou’ll fall in love with Agatha, then, 
Gray. She plays magnificently and sings 
divinely. If you were only blind—” And 
Mona laughed immoderately, as if the idea 
were too supremely and overwhelmingly 
ridiculous. 

“ Little danger,” said her companion, 
“even if—well, no matter now, Mona. But if 
I’m music-mad, I’m beauty-bewitched.” 

Mother came in just then, and the conver¬ 
sation took another turn, but I heard noth¬ 
ing more. I only sat before the dumb keys, 
thinking, with a wild, vengeful tin ill, of 
what this man had said—“I cannot separate 
the artist from the art.” This must be Gray 
Arland, Mona’s almost lover. What if it 
might be a possibility, that at which my fair 
sister had so sneered? Not that I dreamed 
of his really becoming my lover, but if I 
could only gain a little power over him 
through my music, it would so trouble Mona, 
who was of so jealous a nature, Mona whom 
I so hated. 

And I sat there thinking, thinking, till the 
late afternoon failed into dusk, and they went 
away to tea (no danger that they would miss 
me at the table), and the lamps were lit in 
the parlor without. 

The light, filtering in through the cur¬ 
tains, made a soft dusk in my retreat, and 
just as I heard footsteps at the further end 
of the hall I commenced to play. I broke 
olf suddenly when they entered, as if just 
conscious of their approach. 

“ 0, where was that lovely music?” ex¬ 
claimed Gray Arland, with the eager impetu¬ 
osity of a child. 

“ It must have been Agatha,in the alcove,” 
said my mother. “Agatha, are you there 
yet?” 

“ Yes,” I answered, not unmindful of the 


silver sweetness with which the syllable fell 
from my lips, for my voice possessed the rare 
power of being ns peculiarly sweet in con¬ 
versation as in song. 

“ O, then, pray keep on playing,” said Gray 
Arland. “That lovely, lovely strain;” and 
lie began humming the air in a light, sweet 
tenor, till lie came to the broken strain, and 
then I took it from Iris lips to my fingers. 

Heavens! how I played that night! It 
was an inspiration. IIow I sung, my voice 
soaring as if to the very gates of heaven. 
He was beside me, for I had not played a 
dozen bars before the curtains were lifted 
and lie at my side. We did not speak a dozen 
words. I played and sang as my fancy led 
me; only when I paused lie be-ougiit me for 
more, in tones strangely pleading. Some¬ 
times, in soft, low passages, I heard his 
breathing, quick and hurried, and it touched 
and thrilled me. And in the outer room 
Mona sat, alone, neglected and forgotten. 
When had I ever tasted sweet like this? 

At last I stopped. “ No more, no more,” 
I said, finally. 

Ho caught both my hands in his. “ Thank 
you!” was all he said, but there was a warm 
fervor in his tone that stirred my numb, 
frozen heart strangely. 

I would not go out into the lighted room 
to shock him with the fearful contrast of 
singer and song. I sat witli my head leaned 
upon the piano till far into the night, trem¬ 
bling with the rare excitement of the even¬ 
ing, thrilling again at the memory of that 
passionate clasping of my hands, triumphant, 
as I thought of neglected Mona; yet never 
before so bitterly conscious of myself, never 
before so loathing my person, for that one 
pressure of the hands had taught me the 
unutterable sweetness of that which was 
banned to me forever. It was as if the gates 
ol paradise had swung open for a moment, 
just to reveal to me the heaven which should 
never he mine, for I never dreamed at first of 
aught beyond costing Mona a few jealous 
pangs. 

But in the morning I looked from tny 
window and saw Gray Artaud for the first 
time. He was just below, mounted on a 
large, powerful black horse, waiting for Mona 
to accompany him. 

I have said I loved beauty, but never 
before had I seen it embodied in a human 
form without hating its possessor. But this 
man and I stood, from the beginning, on a 
different plane from any on which I had 
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ever before stood with any one. Tie had of 
me (for you must remember he lmd not seen 
me—he had only heard me) only a pleasant 
impression, and he had conveyed to me only 
the same. This was contrary to the first im¬ 
pression people usually made upon me—it is 
not so pleasant to see people shrink away 
from yon, avert their eyes—or if one looked 
again, to feel that the second look was hut an 
offence, instead of the compliment it usually 
is to a young girl. 

lie was beautiful, exquisitely beautiful, 
this Gray Arland. You don't like the word 
for a man, I dare say, but there’s no other 
for that face, every feature of which was 
perfect in shape and tint. Ilis complexion 
was that dusky white, if I may so call it, 
which is charm enough in itself for one face, 
that peculiar tint of skin that gives the face 
an effect as if seen by moonlight, as much 
beyond the blonde whiteness as depth is 
beyond surface, his hair dark and fine and a 
little waved about tbe forehead, the nose 
straight, with thin, sensitive nostrils, and the 
eyes a rich, velvety black—no sparkle, but 
soft and sad even when the perfect mouth 
smiled. Ilis figure was slender, but straight 
and lithe. 

As I looked upon this man I burst into 
wild weeping, the first time I had wept for 
many a year; for as I looked upon him I felt 
that I had within me the heart of a woman, 
and yet, and yet! It is sad to have our 
dreams broken, our idols shattered, our hearts 
blighted, but to be a woman, young, and 
with a woman’s heart, and know that for you 
love is so impossible a tiling you may not 
even dream of it, is sadder than broken 
dream, or shattered idol, or blighted heart. 

Then Mona came, the sunbeams finding 
kin in licr hair, her red lips smiling and 
sweet. There wasn’t a tear in my eye. I 
only remembered how I hated her, how I 
bated myself, bow I bated everybody, as 
they rode away together. But at nightfall 
some nameless influence led me to the piano ■ 
again, and again he was at my side. 

I did not sing at first. I played only Men¬ 
delssohn’s music mostly, mingled with some 
improvised. There was, as before, only the 
dim light from the room beyond through tbe 
half-dropped curtains. I needed no score, 
for anything I had once played I could recall 
forever. The moments grow to hours as I 
played. 14 Gooil-night—I am going,” called 
Mona, at length,from without,and I detected 
a troubled wonder in her tone. 


“Good-night!” returned Arland, dreamily, 

I rose as if to go. 

“ No, no! not yet,” he exclaimed, catching 
my hand. “ You haven’t sung. Sing to me! 
sing to me!” 

I had once found in a collection of old 
music some strange, wild love songs, despair¬ 
ingly sweet, and had learned them, but never 
sung them to any ear but my own. They 
came back to me at this moment ami I sang 
them to Arland. 

The songs were sad as death, the utterance 
of forbidden, hopeless passion, and my mood 
interpreted them perfectly. I knew he trem¬ 
bled as I sang—I think lie even wept. There 
was one which I left for the last—a song 
which was the cry of a lost soul for its mate. 

The song had scarcely died on my lips 
when ho seized my hands and drew me to 
my feet. “ Be comforted, be comforted, 
poor soul,” he said,rapidly and fervidly; “ one 
could almost follow such sweet strains into 
Hades.” And he bent and kissed me— me! 

O heavens! how my soul reeled. Think 
of what you felt when first lie you loved 
kissed you, you who had had other loves, 
other kisses before, even though none half 
so sweet, and think what it would have been 
had your lips never known before a kiss, had 
a ray of love or pity never shone upon your 
heart before. 

I forgot, in that ecstatic moment, myself, 
and then it came back to me—that accursed 
face of mine, which he had never seen, and 
I bade him go, almost fiercely. And as lie 
went I smote my breast in agony, I tore at 
my heart as if I could snatch away its pain, 
I grovelled upon the floor, hiding my face, 
and thinking if I could but hide it forever. 

Then I rose, and opening the window, 
looked out upon the night, “ O kindly dark¬ 
ness! O sweet, veiling night!” I said. “If 
you would never go! If the day’s cruel light 
would never break l” And leaning far out into 
tbe odorous night I lived it o’er and o’er 
again, that thrilling kiss, that melting tone, till 
the gray light of early morn woke me from 
my delirious dreams, and drove me to my 
liiding-place, my own room. 

Well, the days went, full of torturing con¬ 
sciousness, of misery, of passionate hatred, 
as I saw him, peeping from my window, 
walking, riding, with Mona, “beauty be¬ 
witched,” ami the nights came, delicious and 
heavenly, dusk, ns I played or sung, while ho 
sat at my side entranced, “ music-mad.” 
“ Whom the gods wish to destroy they first 
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make mad,” you know, and I loved tins man, 
wlio had never seen me and to whom I was 
only the embodiment cf an art. I say Gray 
Arlaiul had never seen me, for I hid all the 
dav and he never found me except at night 
at the piano. A mortal fear possessed me of 
the hour when he should look on me. 0, if 
it might never be, and I yet be near him! 

I had solaced and whiled away the solitude 
of my childhood by the secret perusal of the 
wildest and most improbable romances. I 
knew nothing of real life; and some wild 
(1 renin now came to me of a life with him, 
never seen, when I might hide away from 
the day, and singing to him in the evening's 
friendly dusk bind him thus to me forever. 
O, I was mad, verily, for 1 believed, at last, as 
lie came more and more under my spell, that 
if it were not for the counter charm of 
Mona’s beautiful face, he might in some way 
be mine. And my thoughts began to run— 
no matter, you will see whither. 

One evening they were going out together, 
Mona and Arland, to some gay merrymaking, 
and Mona came to my room, beautifully 
dressed and radiantly fair, for me to fasten a 
rose in her curls, for I had an exquisite, 
mocking taste in things like this. 

She stood before the mirror as I placed the 
rose In her hair, and as once before, long 
ago, the two faces—hers fair and sweet ami 
mine distorted as if in an eternal pain—were 
reflected in it. 

Of how much one may think in a moment. 
As my eyes mot the mocking reflection in 
the mirror, I thought of him, looking upon 
her loveliness, lured away from me who 
loved him in my lightest thought worlds 
better than she in her fondest mood. I re¬ 
membered her taunting laugh on that long- 
past day. I thought of what had been hers 
always, mine never, and then again I thought 
of him. 

At that moment she raised her hand to 
her head to adjust a wayward curl. From 
liev arm fell back the loose, flowing sleeve of 
her gossamer robe. There were two lights 
upon the dressing-table, ono on each side. 
She began to move her arm downward from 
her head. 

Satan is always within call. “Mona,” I 
said, “take care—the lamp!” And I bent 
forward as if to save her. 

It needed but a touch of the lamp, and 
that I gave it all nil perceived. 

There was a sudden blaze, a shriek, as the 
flames’ swift, fiery tongues licked the fair 


arms, the bosom of snow, the face of lily and 
rose of the beautiful Mona. 

I bad wonderful presence of mind. I 
wrapped her in the woollen rug I took from 
the floor just in time to save her life, hut all 
too late to spare her beauty 1 The snow, and 
lilies, ami roses were stained and blackened 
forever. 

Late that night, when all the house slept, 
save in her distant room Mona maybe tossed 
in pain, I stole down, and through the night 
air floated mu Hied but triumphant strains, 
joyous choruses, gay, rejoicing snatches, and 
all the while I thought of that wild dream of 
mine. Why might it not now come true? 
She could never more bewitch him with her 
beauty—that was gone forever—but 1 had 
still these enchantment*working fingers, this 
spelling voice. lie has made me no vow— 
there is no honor to bind him, I recalled a 
thousand times in my transporting thoughts. 

The next evening I heard Arland come in 
and go up to Mona’s room, where he was ad¬ 
mitted. After a little, he came down and 
joined me, sitting at my old place at the piano, 
on which I had laid my head as if sad and 
sorry. 

“ Sing,” he said, sighing a little, “ something 
soft and mournful. You could not sing any¬ 
thing else to-night, Agatha?” And there 
were tears in his voice. For her, I thought, 
bitterly. But why think of the past, when— 

I laid my fingers on the keys, but there was 
not a* bar of music in all the' thousands that 
I had carried in my mind for ycais that I 
could remember. My fingers lay still and 
motionless upon the keys. The thought of a 
song came to me, and I opened my lips, but 
there was no sound. My voice was gone, 
suddenly, and utterly, and forever. You call 
it the judgment of God. I choose rather to 
term it the desertion of the devil. 

Wild with despair I fled to the room with¬ 
out. Dizzy ami blind I fumbled at the hall 
door, and this delayed me, and Gray Arland, 
following after, wondering and alarmed, saw 
for the first time my distorted face, still more 
distorted with iny agony, full in the light of 
that brilliantly-lighted room. 

I have never seen him since. That was 
months ago. He .and Mona are to be mar¬ 
ried in a few weeks, and I shall be hid forever 
in the grave. 

Mona is pretty, yet, for all her seams and 
scars. But do jam think I love him less be¬ 
cause I’ve found out that be fell on his knee3 
by her bedside that first night ho saw her 
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and kissed her wounded hands, her blighted 
face? I know ho never loved, or thought of 
loving me, but I feel sure if I had met his 
eyes that night I should have seen, for the 
first time in any human being’s eyes, a pity 
rather than a horror for me. 

Let me at least belidvc this. Let me, go¬ 
ing down to my grave, feel that there is one 


person in the world that I do not hate. And 
when I am dead, close the coflin-lid close and 
tight above this face of mine, and lead him 
to my side, and tell him that 1 ask him to 
remember there, for a little moment, the 
songs 1 sang him. 

I almost dare to think a tear will fall upon 
my coftin. 
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ADRIFT. 

BY W. II. MACY. 


“ Thopii ” Bates could draw tlio longbow 
with any man that X ever was shipmate witli; 
and XVe sailed with some pretty tough speci¬ 
mens in tlie courso of my wanderings. lie 
never seemed to make any effort, either, in 
telling a yarn. lie knew how to make it en¬ 
tertaining, too; and would sit aiid reel off 
twisters by the hour at a time, and you’d 
never stop to think whether it was all true 
or false until you had swallowed the whole of 
it. 

Thopli—I suppose ho may have been clirls- 
teued Thcophilus, but I never heard him 
called so, and should never recognize him, 
wearing any sucli stately title—Thopli,I say, 
was a smart fellow, and not alone with his 
tongue and his powers' of invention in the 
story line. We had no smarter one in the 
watch, especially for any duty aloft, night or 
day. There was nothing of the shirk about 
him; and, on tho whole, Thopli was a valua¬ 
ble man, and appreciated as such in both 
ends of tho good ship Rienzi, But I don’t 
think he could help lying, if lie tried; I al¬ 
ways thought it was constitutional with him, 

lie had been telling us a story, the night 


that we ran into the Gulf Stream, homeward 
bound, when a chaugo of weather was com¬ 
ing on, such as is common enough in that 
locality. The heavens were growing heavy 
and dark, and the breeze piping harder and 
harder, so that wo had been obliged to take 
in the to’gallant sails, one at a time; but we 
were bound to drive all wo could upon her, 
for we already imagined wo could smell the 
American coast, and tho old man had been 
heard to say that If wo could carry on but 
twenty-four hours longer, wo should be ablo 
to get hold of Montank Point. I believe 
Thopli had a hand in furling all three to’- 
gallantsails, for he seldom allowed anybody i 
to get ahead of him on such duty. 

The yarn that ho had on stretch that night 
was about a shipmate of his, who fell over¬ 
board while going over tlie futtock-shrouds, 
lumbered up in a big monkey-jacket and pair 
of fisherman’s boots, witli a double-burlon- 
bloclt and I don’t know how many coils of 
cordage slung round liis neck—and sung out 
“ Man overboard!” on the way down before 
he struck the water. With all tho embellish¬ 
ments, he spun it out to a marvellous length; 
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dud when ho came down from his work aloft, 
would take it up where he left oil', and go oil 
with it, crouching under the weather-rail out 
of the force of the wind, and sending forth 
fresh chapters of it, like proclamations, so 
that we could all hoar it, and inventing it as 
fast as ho wont on, without hesitation or 
stoppage. lie had his shipmate towing 
astern by a line which had been thrown at 
him from the topsail when the ship was go¬ 
ing six knots through the water, when the 
mate interrupted his further progress by the 
cry: 

“ Clew down the foretopsail!” 

It was quite time, too, for the wind was 
Increasing fast, and the aspect of the heavens 
indicated that we should have enough of it 
before midnight. IVe sprang to our stations 
with a will; and hardly was the yard down 
upon tire lifts and the reef-tackles out, before 
Thoph was half way up the weather foro- 
rleglng, his feet seeming hardly to touch the 
ratlines. Before some of the laggards had 
readied the foretop, his voice rang out in tiro 
darkness from the weather yardarm: 

“ Light out to wind’ard-a ard I” 

I happened to be next to him, atrd took tho 
dog’s-ear, assisting him to lcovo the earing. 
I thou remembered that, while glancing 
aloft during the day, I had noticed that the 
caring had the appearance of being “strand¬ 
ed,” low down, on the standing part. I was 
not sure of it, however; but l thought 
enough about it to give him a word of 
warning: 

“Look out for yourself, Thoplr, the earing 
might part and let you backwards.” 

“No. Guess not. Light out hard, now, 
boyn!” 

lie throw the bight of tho caring over his 
neck, bonding down ns ho did so; then lean¬ 
ing back with a jerk to bring Ids whole power 
to bear. Just then tho sail filled with wind, 
and bellied om bard against Iris pull; I heard 
a sort of dull simp as tho earing parted, arid 
Thoph vanished in tiro darkness I 

“Man overboard 1” I shouted. “Lay ini 
Lay in, oil' the yard 1” 

Sly frightened shipmates were not slow to 
obey the order. We scrambled down on deck, 
where the alarm was already raised, and the 
mate bad cut away both the life-buoys from 
the laftVa.il, on the first impulse of tho mo¬ 
ment. But what availed it nil? Thero was 
not one chance in a million of doing any¬ 
thing to help Thoph. There was no doubt 
but the fall from such a height had knocked 


the whirl out of him; and very little could be 
done with a boat, when it was so rugged; to 
6ay nothing of tho darkness being so thick 
you could feel It. Our strained senses of 
hearing could detect no sound; and soon the 
order was sadly given to lay aloft again and 
finish reefing the topsail; for the safety of 
tho spars and of the ship herself must ho at¬ 
tended to without further delay. 

And so Thoph Bates passed out from 
among us, and, aftor tho customary obituary 
remarks, was soon forgotten; for two days 
afterwards we were at home among our 
friends, ami had neither leisure nor desire to 
dwell upon melancholy subjects. 


I was sauntering along South Street, Now 
York, about three months afterwards, when 
I was saluted with a jolly hail in a voice that 
startled mo with a conviction that the sea 
had, for once, given up its dead. I turned to 
meet the grinning features and outstretched 
hand of the inveterate story-teller, Thoph! 

“ Ilow’d you make out reefing that tops’l 
that night I left you at such short notice?” 

He had asked this strange question before 
I had found voice to express my astonish¬ 
ment at his being in the land of tho living. 
My second thought was, that he had made 
an addition to his stock of marvellous storfcs, 
such as would eclipse any one of the old list; 
and, accepting Ids invitation to go on board 
tho Louis I'hilippa packetrship, in which ho 
had just arrived from Havre, I made up my 
mind that scarcely any version of his three 
months’ adventures would be too improbable 
for credit. Sindbad might be out-Sindbaded 
now, and I would believe every word of it 
without demur or hesitation. I have doubts 
of my ability to infuse a sufficiency of my 
faith Into my readers, to whom I try to re¬ 
peat Thoph’s story. 


“ When that rotten earing parted—” 

“ ’Twasn’t rotteu, Thoph, ’twas stranded 
from chafing.” 

“ Well,nevor mind—don’t interrupt—when 
that earing parted, and I took leave of you 
with a back somersault, I thought of every 
act of my life between then aud the time I 
struck tho water.” 

“ Not of all tho twisters you had told, I 
hope.” 

“Yes; but I never tell anything but true 
stories, so my conscience was clear on that 
score, whatever anybody elso may think 
about it. Well, when I finally struck, of 
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course it knocked all thought and conscious¬ 
ness out of ino for tho moment, as well as 
the breath, ami I knew nothing except tliat 
I seemed to ho going down, down, until I 
didn’t know even that. 

“ Well, when I came to tho surface again, 
the rush of air brought mo to my full senses, 
and I caught a glimpse of tho ship’s binnacle 
. light, and heard indistinct voices in the dis¬ 
tance. I opened my mouth to yell, hut a 
wave combed over me, and under I went, 
witli a mouthful of brine that nearly stran¬ 
gled mo. The same thing was repeated tlireo 
or four times, and I made up my mind that 
tho cruise of life was up for me, for I couldn't 
stand it long at that rate. 

“I feit another roller coming upon mo 
with a grand roar, and drew in as largo a 
stock of air as my lungs would hold, just in 
time before I was again overwhelmed. Some¬ 
thing struck mo in the side with a force that 
was near staving In my ribs. It pushed me 
bodily along In tho water, and I naturally 
shoved with my hands to fend off. Hurrah I 
it was the life-buoy 1 

“ With such a feeling as I suppose I should 
have if I had been condemned to bo hung, 
and then suddenly pardoned, I crawled upon 
it and got into the saddle, for you remember 
those buoys wore made with two hollow 
floats, and a cross-bar to connect them to¬ 
gether. And though my situation was still 
desperate enough, I hardly thought so at the 
moment, but made the most of my now lease 
of life. I was tossed about on the surface of 
the sea like an eggshell; but the waves no 
longer hurled me, and I could manage, for 
the most part, to keep rov mouth abovo 
water. 

“I kept my courage up very well through 
the few hours of darkness, as I perceived tho 
weather was moderating with me. Tills, I 
suppose, was because I had drifted out of tho 
Gulf Stream, for yon know wo wore only just 
entering tho edge of it, when wo went aloft 
to shorten sail. When day began to break, 

I was riding hamtsomcly on a smooth sea, as 
compared with my first experience; and you 
may believe my eyes did their duty in search¬ 
ing the horizon round for a sail. 

11 Indeed, I was so intent in looking for a 
distant object, that I quite overlooked near 
ones, until the sound of a human voice in a 
strange language startled me. I turned my 
head and saw—a man, seated on a plank, or 
ratkera couple of planks—propelling his craft 
towards me with a rudo paddle. He was a 


savage-looking fellow, and my first glahco 
satisfied mo that lie had been a long time at 
sea, for his clothing, what lie had on, was 
little more than rags and tatters, and he had 
a general appearance of having been at least 
a week or two in soak. 

“' Hallo, neigliborl’ I shouted. ‘ Hold wa¬ 
ter, or you’ll bo into me 1’ 

“ He made no reply to my hail, hut glaring 
at mo with tho look of a thoroughly desper¬ 
ate man, ho urged his craft stern on to mine, 
as if desiring a collision, of all things in tho 
world. Of course, I was quite helpless as to 
getting out of his way; anil still shouting 
frantically at him, I dropped overboard on 
the off Bide to avoid the shock. As the two 
vessels came together, he aimed a blow at 
my head with his paddle, which, if it had 
reached me, would have shortened my yarn; 
but it fell short, and the force of the collision 
submerged Ills plank so much as to unseat 
him thus leaving us both floundering in tho 
water. Ills paddle had slipped from his 
grasp, and shot towards me! The next in¬ 
stant it was in my Hand, and I had the ad¬ 
vantage. 

“no made for mo with the fury of a ma¬ 
niac, and I saw at once that it was a ease of 
life or death with both of us. In self-defence, 
I was compelled to strike at him witli the 
weapon, and, stunned by tho blow, lie sunk 
out of sight, while I seized tho opportunity 
to mount my buoy, and place myself in posi¬ 
tion for renewing the battle, if necessary, or 
making a porley upon terms much in my own 
favor. 

“ But to my horror, lie never rose again! I 
felt Hint I had thus unwittingly taken the 
life of a fellow-being, but, on overhauling tho 
log of my conscience, I was satisfied that I 
was not to blame. He would have it so; and 
it liad been a choice witli me, to kill him or 
to be killed myself; a casein which it doesn’t 
usually take one long to decide which lie Had 
better do. ( 

“ Feeling more lonely than ever before, I 
next turned my attention to the planks which 
wore floating near me. A moment’s inspec¬ 
tion of them satisfied me that my own craft 
was far tho more buoyant and seaworthy of 
tho two; and this might account for the 
stranger having made the attack upon me; 
that he might get possession of it. Or lie 
might have been really mail, as a result of His 
previous sufferings. It was not likely that I 
should over get any further explanation of 
his conduct, at all events. 
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«I wag about to turn away and ply my 
paddle, no matter in what direction, to carry 
me from the spot, when I saw a little object 
that arrested my attention, and which, when 
examined, proved to be a bottle made fast by 
a string to tlio lashing that connected tho 
two planks. It was corked tightly, and, when 
opened, I found it half full of water, stale and 
flat, a little brackish withal, but still—fresh 
water! 

« This discovery only served to deepen the 
mystery. I could think of nothing but that 
my late assailant liad deserted from some 
ship at sea. It was no accident that befell 
him, like mine; for surely no man ever fell 
overboard, taking a raft and a bottle of water 
with him. The circumstances were very 
strange for a sole survivor of a shipwreck; 
and he must surely be a runaway. 

“ I took but a small drink of the water, 
determined to be careful of it, as it might 
spin out my life for many days. I paddled 
towards the western quarter of the horizon, 
judging by the sun, which now shone out 
bright and warm, while the breeze had fallen 
away to a light air. At times I sat still, and 
let my float drift whither she might, or 
balanced myself erect, to command a more 
distant view; but whenever I took to my 
labor again, working in a westerly direction. 

“ Hunger and fatigue began to wear upon 
me somewhat, but my jolly disposition or 
turn of mind stood by me in good stead. I 
have no doubt that many men in similar 
circumstances would have given way to 
despair, hut I never allowed gloomy thoughts 
to get possession of me for any length of 
time. When night shut down upon me, 
after a last look round the horizon, which 
failed to discover anything, 1 stretched 
myself as well as I could upon the buoy, and 
secured myself by a piece of the lashing, 
which I had taken from the strange raft, 
determined, if possible, to have some sleep 
while the smooth weather would allow it. 
It might ho rugged the next day, I thought, 
and then I should be worn out for want of rest. 

“The gentle tossing motion of the swell 
soon rocked me off into a sound slumber. 
You may think it strange that I should sleep ' 
after having killed the outlandisliman who 
attacked me” 

“No, I don’t,” said I. “By your account, 
it was a fair naval combat, and you got the 
best of it. I presume you expect to sleep 
soundly to-night after you have finished this 
yarn, don’t you?” 


“ Yes, of course. Why shouldn’t I?” 

“Nevermind. Heave ahead.” 

“ Well, I don’t know how long I had been 
asleep, when a horrible yell, ringing in my 
cars, brought me upright, or at least would 
have brought mo upright, only for the lash- 
■ ing that held me down, and hurt me when I 
made the first struggle to rise. It was too 
dark to distinguish any object; but tlm yell 
was repeated, followed by the sound of a 
heavy splash in the sea, and then of several 
voices in angry altercation, but the words 
were all in a language strange to my ears. 
After tho first feeling of astonishment and 
terror had passed away, I reflected that they 
could be only human beings, at any rate, and 
that I had the advantage of them, in this 
respect, at least, that they could know noth¬ 
ing of my being near them. It had occurred 
to me, at once, that, had there been a ship 
so near as the voices evidently were, she 
must be plainly seen. Here was more mys¬ 
tery; and, seizing my paddle, I plied it vigor¬ 
ously, but without noise, heading directly 
towards the sounds, which still continued. 
A fight was in progress; and you know there 
is nothing that so strongly illustrates what 
our schoolbooks used to call “centripetal 
force,” as a fight. The first impulse is to 
rush near enough to see it, at any rate. 

“ I soon made out that I was close to a raft 
of considerable size, upon which four men 
were engaged in a death-struggle, dodging 
each other back and forth, all appearing to 
be armed with weapons of some sort. I 
arrested my progress just in time to avoid 
running into the raft, and backed astern a 
little to keep beyond observation; but they 
were so absorbed there was really little fear 
of their noticing anything hut each other. 
I could not make out that any one had a 
particular enemy, or even that they were 
pitted two against two. It seemed to be a 
“free fight,” as they say out West; but I 
. thought it was not yet time to ask them to 
count me in. 

“A little further observation of their move¬ 
ments, as well as their tones of voice, con¬ 
vinced me that liquor was at the bottom of 
it; and a thought crossed my mind of the 
horrible accounts which I had read, long 
years ago, about the shipwrecked crew of the 
French frigate “Meduse.” I had thought 
then, in my innocence, that the story was 
incredible; but here was a similar scene 
being enacted directly under my eyes. 

“I watched, while one poor wretch, who 
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appeared already to bo desperately wounded, 
was knocked into the sea with a stunning 
blow, and sunk within a few feet of me; 
then another was felled motionless on the 
raft, and the body rolled off by the two sur¬ 
vivors; who, after further interchange of 
bitter abuse and blasphemy, I suppose, 
though in a language that was Greek to mo, 
renewed the flg lit with knives I 

“ For a minute or two no sound was to be 
heard but their quick heavy breathing and 
the convulsive trampling of feet, as they 
wrestled in the fierce death-struggle. Then 
one of the men, with a yell that froze the 
blood in my veins, staggered back and fell 
heavily, while the other sank exhausted at 
his side. It was evident that both wero 
harmless now, and, with a few strokes of my 
paddle, I shot alongside, and boarded the raft. 

“A hasty examination showed that one of 
tlio combatants was quite dead, while the 
other, though still breathing, was past all 
help. The pool of blood in which they lay 
felt warm to my feet—for I had long ago 
thrown away my shoes as an encumbrance— 
and this, added to the dreadful spectacle 
made mo sick at heart. I turned away to 
examine a beaker which was lashed near 
one corner of the raft; and, to my delight, 
found it half full of fresh water. Thcro was 
also hard-tack in two tarpaulin bags, enough 
to supply my wants for several weeks. 
There was no immediate fear of starvation 
with these treasures all at my own disposal, 
and I lost no time in satisfying my hunger 
and thirst. In a keg, lashed close up to the 
end of the water cask, I found the liquor 
which had been the cause of the wholesale 
murder I had witnessed. Now, you know, 
that I like my glass as well as most sailors; 
but, acting upon my first impulse at that 
moment, I sent the keg with a sudden kick 
into the sea. I suppose thcro was still a 
gallon or so of rum in it; but I considered 
myself well rid of all trouble and temptation 
by disposing of it at once. 

“ I would not abandon the faithful buoy 
which had done me so good service, but mado 
it fast to the larger raft, intending to pull it 
high and dry at my leisure; and, having 
assured myself that the two men were quite 
dead, I was not long in getting rid of the 
bodies. There was nothing about them or 
their clothing by which I could get any clue 
to their history. I found, in fact, nothing in 
their pockets but jackknives, and in one a 
short pipe, but no tobacco. 


“Day was breaking by the time I had 
‘cleared the decks,’ so to speak; and my 
next task was to wash away all traces of the 
lato struggle, with the aid of a bucket I 
found at band. I then pulled my life-buoy 
upon the raft, thus making a perch that 
would raise mo well up above tlio wash of the 
sea, which last was no great matter, how¬ 
ever, so long as the weather continued fine. 

“ Had I now but a mast and sail, I 
thought, I might, at least, steer towards tlio 
broadside of America, and make some head¬ 
way. I thought it strange that shipwrecked 
mariners, who, it seems, had had time to 
secure provisions and other articles before 
they took to the raft, should have contrived 
no means of propelling it, beyond three oars 
and a few odd pieces of board; for tlio raft, 
though built of a strange variety of mate¬ 
rials, was strongly secured together with 
lashings and cross-seizings in all directions. 
I did not fail, of course, to connect in my 
mind tho man whom I had first met alone 
with tho others. He had, doubtless been 
one of the same crow; but why ho had left 
them, preferring to take his chance on two 
planks by himself, must forever bo a mystery. 

“After this I drifted for three days, as 
Wind and current might carry me, for I was 
quite unable to control anything so heavy as 
tho raft. But I picked up my strength and 
spirits during this long spell of fair weather, 
having enough to eat and drink, and felt 
that I had everything to be thankful for. 
At night I lay down under the stars and 
enjoyed my ‘ all night in,’ being raised high 
. and dry on my buoy.” 

“Never mind thoso threo days, Thoph. 
Get on with your story, and don’t take so 
much time to make it up. What was your 
next adventure ?” 

“ Well,” he continued, in his regular way, 
as if it wero a matter of perfect indifference 
to him whether his hearers believed bis 
statements or not, so that they would listen 
to him, “on tho fourth night I woke and 
roused up to get a drink of water, when I 
heard tile light flap of canvas, and staling in 
the direction of the sound, my eyes rested 
' upon a ship, or at least tho spars and rigging 
of one, for sho seemed to be sunk to tho 
water’s edge. I seized one of tho oars and 
exerted myself to keep tho raft in position, 
hoping to board her in the morning, if, as I 
judged, sho had really been sunk and aban¬ 
doned. I hallooed with all my power of 
lungs, but could get no answer; and finding 
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that I should liavo no difficulty in following 
her drift and keeping company with her, I 
made my mind easy until the return of day. 

11 The prize, If I may call her so, proved to 
be a barque timber-laden, full of water, and 
abandoned to the mercy of the ocean, as I 
had supposed. Her topsails had been clewed 
down upon the lifts, and thus left ‘ Spanish- 
reefed,’ to slat back and forth as the hull 
wallowed heavily hi the trough of the sea. 
With much difficulty I got alongside, and 
succeeded in climbing on board; but a few 
minutes’ survey was enough to assure mo 
that I should not gain much by a change of 
quarters. It was something in the way of 
promotion, however, to take command of tlio 
barque.” 

“ your promotion would seem to have 
been regular, Tiiopli,” I again interrupted. 
« From death to tiro life-buoy, from the buoy 
to the little raft, then to the big raft, and to 
tho ship. I shouldn’t wonder if you had 
command of a whole navy before you finish 
the story.’’ 

“ Never mind that,” answered tho imper¬ 
turbable yarn-spinner.- “Don’t you put mo 
out again, or I’ll cut it 6bort off, and leave 
you in the lurch. I found one advantage, 
however, in taking tho ship for my home. 
As long as her masts were standing, I could 
go aloft and keep a lookout for sails In the 
distance, and I stood a much better chance 
of being seen and picked up, than I would on 
a raft level with tho sea. 

I could get nothing out of her hold that 
would bo of any use to me. Everything of a 
nature to float had washed out at the hatch¬ 
ways and drifted away; but tho lumber and 
boards that formed her cargo surged right up 
against her decks, and kept her buoyant. 
So there was no danger of her going down 
entirely, at least for a long time to come, or 
as long as her hull might hold together. 
There was a scuttle-butt still firmly lashed 
on deck, with a barrel or moro of fresh 
water remaining in it; but I had no provi¬ 
sions but tlio bread which I found on tho 
raft when I took possession.” 

“Couldn’t you find out tho name of the 
ship?” I asked. 

"No. If she had a namo on her stern or 
counter, it was too deep undor water to be 
seen. I should think from her build and 
rig that she was a Swedo or a Russian; and 
that woidd account for tho barbarous lingo 
I heard spoken by the men who wero fight¬ 
ing on tho raft.” 


“ Then yon really think they came from 
this same ship?” 

“Yes; I suppose she sprung a sudden 
leak. Gave out all at once, like, and sunk 
from under ’em.” 

“ Why. wouldn’t they do better, then, to 
stick by tho wreck ?” 

“ Don’t know. . Perhaps they did so and 
got tired of it; and then started oil', just ns 
tho humor took them, which would account 
for tho first man I saw being alone on his 
own hook. Well, that night I slept up in 
tlio forotop, lashed to save mo from rolling 
overboard; and all the next day I kept a 
lookout for ships, but saw none. It blew up 
a fresh breeze at sundown, and I, not liking 
my high perch, came down and mounted the 
scuttle-butt, which stood like a little round 
island in tho waste of waters. My raft was 
towing alongside by a stout rope, and I had 
left the buoy on it, as I looked upon it as a 
kind of ark of safety, in case tho old water¬ 
logged ship showed an intention of going 
down altogether, and leaving mo to swim for 
it. 

“So I sat roosting upon tho water-butt for 
two hours, at least, after thick darkness had 
settled down, and things looked threatening, 
much as they did tlio night I went back¬ 
wards off tho topsoil yardarm, without stop¬ 
ping to say good-by to you. Crouching 
down with my head almost between my 
knees, I was half insensible to all around mo, 
when a roaring rushing noiso rung in my 
cars. As I raised my head, a great black wall 
was towering in front of me. I heard a 
shout as of men in mortal fear, 1 Port hard!’ 
Too late; the next Instant, the world, or at 
least our planet, was shivered as by tlio crack 
of doom. I grabbed at empty air, and caught 
something which felt like a stout rope. My 
hands clutched it with tho grasp of a drown¬ 
ing man, and I was conscious tho next in¬ 
stant that I was swinging over tlio boiling 
sea tlint whitened beneath. 

“I hardly know how I got there, but I 
found myself shortly afterwards on board 
this ship, the Louis Philippe, lying on deck 
surrounded by strange faces. I must liavo 
clung to that jib-martingale stay—for I sup¬ 
pose tliat was what I seized—with a grip ol 
iron. The bowsprit witli all tile gear at¬ 
tached was carried away by the shock, but I 
got entangled some way among tho snarl of 
wreck, and was swung inboard. I was not 
seriously hurt, and a few hours brought mo 
round all right again. 
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“ They told mo that the old barque very 
soon disappeared after they struck her, hut 
that boards and lumber were strewed all 
around, though they did not stop long after 
they neither saw nor heard any signs of life. 
Indeed, they had enough to do to repair 
damages, secure their own foremast, and 
attend to their leaks. dYo pumped the ship 
all the way to Uavre, where she was repaired, 
and I shipped in her for the return voyage.” 

“And you expect mo to believe all this, 
Thoph?” 

“ Don’t care whether you believe it or not. 
I’ve told you the story just as it happened.” 

“ Well, I can't disprove it.” 

“Of course you can’t. You saw mo go 
backwards into the darkness, didn’t you? 
and never expected to see me again. Well, 
hero I am; you can’t get over that; and why 
shouldn’t you take an old shipmate’s word 
for tiio rest?” 

Sure enough, why? Because it happened 


to bo Thoph. X asked one of the crew of the 
ship whom I afterwards saw in the city, and 
ho told me they had shipped Thoph at Havre, 
and that he told all sorts of marvellous sto¬ 
ries about how lie had been picked up. Iij s 
escape was wonderful enough, at any rate; 
and the relation of the sober truth would 
have satisfied almost any man under similar 
circumstances, There is no doubt that the 
buoy cut away by tlie mate floated in his 
way, and that he was afterwards saved by 
some passing vessel outward bound, and car¬ 
ried to Havre. His shipmate denied alto¬ 
gether tho story of a collision of a sunken 
ship; and as for the raft and tho castaway 
men who destroyed each other like the Kil¬ 
kenny cats—why, tho reader gets the tale as 
cheap as I did; and if he wants more, I can 
refer him to Thoph himself, who lias, prob¬ 
ably, ero this, added many embellishments, 
and repeated tho yarn so often, that ho 
believes It himself, whatever - others may do. 
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AFTER A DRINK. 

BY J, P. MILLER. 


One hot sunny day, some fifteen years ago, 
the whaler in which my first voyage to sea 
was made was slowly nearing the specks of 
land, in the waste of waters of the Pacific 
Ocean, called the Easter Islands. No one in 
the ship had ever been there before; but the 
inhabitants were credited with all the vices 
and faults in the list, including the trifling 
one of cannibalism—in the yarns which were 
spun around the windlass and abaft the try- 
works, as we neared what we hoped was to 
be a watering-place. 

The boatsteerers, and the one or two old 
whalemen in the fo’enstle, told thrilling tales 
of the fate of unhappy men who had lost 
their lives from the savage barbarity of the 
natives, or of marvellous escapes; but where 
they found their authority for such stories no 
one could ever discover. 

Our faitli in the islanders’ virtue being so 
weak, it was little wonder if we looked 
earnestly and curiously at the green, heavily- 
wooded island, as we moved lazily towards it 
on that bright, sunny, summer afternoon; 
but we saw nothing to warn us of danger— 
everything was calm and peaceful—and at 
about four o’clock our starboard anchor went 
into the water with a splash and a plunge, 
the anchor chain, ranged abaft the windlass, 
went over it and out of the hawse-pipe with 
a great clatter and a cloud of dust- The 
canvas was rolled up “after a fashion,” and 

the N-lay as still as though anchored in 

Boston harbor, hooked to the bottom of the 
Pacific about five miles off a point of land 
which apparently divided a large bay into two 
equal portions. 

Xo native had wo yet seen; and the 
officers’ careful scrutiny of the shores of the 
island with their glasses, disclosed no signs 
of human life. 

We had been anchored for several hours, 
and were scattered about, some on the wind¬ 


lass or try-works, and others sitting on the 
rail or lying on the forehatch, smoking after 
our suppers, and discussing the chances of 
our being able to increase our shrunken but 
by no means short stock of water at this island, 
without having any of our number served tip 
for dinner—when we were roused up by the 
mate, a big, powerful man, with a voice like 
the bull of Bashan’s, and a heart that was a 
lion’s for courage anti a woman’s for kindness 
and clmrity, who gave us something to do by 
issuing the order, “ clear away the larboard 
boat-” 

The term “port,” as opposed to “star¬ 
board,” was not then (nor do I know if it is 
now) so universally used in whaleships as in 
the merchant service; the “larboard” side 
and the “larboard watch” being always used 
in whaleman’s parlance, and “port’’side or 
watch in the merchant seaman’s. 

The larboard boat, which is always 
“ beaded ”—or commanded and steered—by 
the chief mate (the boatsteerer of any boat 
steering only after a whale is fastened to, 
while the officer kills the huge animal with 
the lance), was cleared of its gripes, die 
paddles and over-thwart gear, such as irons, 
lances and spade, hatchet and knives, taken 
out, the cranes swung from under her, and 

with Air. C-in the stern, and bis long 

Martha’s Vineyard boatsteerer in the bow, 
and followed down the side by four men (not 
the regular boat’s crew) whom the mate had 
selected, she was lowered into the smooth 
water, and pulled steadily away for the point 
of land nearest us. They were going on a 
voyage of discovery, to try and “ spy out the 
land,” and find fresh water, if possible, before 
dark. 

We watched them till they were abouthalf 
way to the shore, when the second mate,.who 
lmd been talking earnestly with the captain 
for a few minutes, called out: 
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“ Lay aft. hero, a couple of you, and get up 
the muskets;” and as my chum and I were 
going down the cahln stairs with him, in 
obedience to the command, wo met tire third 
ofticer coining up with a small sack in Ids 
hand, which wo recognized as a cannon- 
cartridge, such as we had made up some 
months before for our old twelve-pounder 
signal-gun. 

“What’s tip, sir?" said I, to the second 
mate, Mr. B,; “ think we’re going to have 
any trouble?” 

“ Don’t know of any, Dick,” replied Mr. I3-, 
“ but I want to have things ready if anything 
should turn lip. These black thieves are in¬ 
fernally treacherous—you can’t trust ’em any 
further than you could hcavo an elephant by 
the tail. I’ve seen as much of ’em as I want 
to.” 

Wo got out muskets enough to arm every 
man hi the ship's company witli one, and 
loaded them carefully with powder and ball, 
of which we had abundance, but no 
cartridges; and when we returned to the 
deck we found that the third mate had care¬ 
fully loaded the old cannon, filling it about 
half full of spikes, nails, and such bits of 
scrap iron as could bo found—there being uo 
cannon-shot of any kind on board, except a 
half dozen thirty-two pound ones that wore 
kept in the try-pots to prevent rust from col¬ 
lecting, but which were of course too big for 
our twelve-pounder. 

At eight bells all hands were called aft, anil 
the captain told us that ho felt as if every 
caution was necessary to he exercised, as the 
people of the island had a bad reputation, 
and might endeavor to harm us in someway,' 
that it was every man’s duty, as well as 
interest, to keep Ids eyes and cars open on 
watch; and concluded by ordering the arms 
and ammunition to be distributed, and sea- 
watches to be set—as it was not safe to trust 
the ship to an anchor-watch of one or two 
men. 

The watch below stood their muskets up in 
the angle formed by the fo’eastle scuttle and 
the windlass, throwing an old stun’-sail over 
them to keep off any possible, but not prob¬ 
able, dew, and turned in “ all standing,” that 
is, without removing their clothos. The boat- 
steerers and carpenter saw that their craft 
(as harpoons, lances, etc., aro called) was 
ready to hand. And the watch on deck 
marched about, carrying their muskets at 
every possible angle and in every possible 
manner, or smoked and yarned on the fore¬ 


hatch or In the waist—except two, who were 
stationed, one butwecu the knight-heads, for¬ 
ward, anil the other on the coach-house, aft, 
as lookouts. 

At eleven o’clock, just as the word had 
been passed to rouse the watch below to take 
their turn on deck, the lookout aft reported a 
noise of oars approaching. We supposed it 
was our own boat, of course, for the South 
Sea Islanders use canoes propelled by paddles; 
but the watch was roused in a hurry, and 
muskets, lances and cutting-in-spades were 
held in readiness to give any unwelcome in¬ 
truder a warm reception. The oars, however, 
did belong to our boat, and were pulled by 
our men, who were nil back again safe— 
though they bore evident marks of having 
been handled a littlo bit roughly. It was 
pretty certain that they had seen natives, if 
we had not. 

The boat was hoisted up and secured, and 
then each of her late crew became at once 
the centre of a group of eager inquirers, all 
anxious to. know what had been seen, heard 
and done on shore. They had been among 
the islmidci’s sure enough. 

After reaching the point, and seeing 
nothing particular there, they had pulled 
along the shore for several miles, and at 
length saw a small lire some distance back 
from the beach, which they cautiously pulled 
in for. This lire we did not see from the 
ship, though the light at the ship’s mast¬ 
head was scon by the boat’s crew the whole 
evening. 

On the beach they were met by several 
natives (including a number of women and 
children), who gave them fruit, and by signs 
invited them to land, and come up to the fire. 
For a while their invitations were disregarded, 
but their manner was so apparently gentle 
and kind that the men at last inconsiderately 
left the boat, and were soon mixed up among 
the islanders, who seemed to ho fairly over¬ 
flowing with hospitality, 

Some time had been spent in “benoitiing 
acquainted” with their entertainers, when 
the boatsteerer, who had been the last mail 
to step on shore, and had been jealously 
watching the boat ever since, having several 
times visited her to see that all was right, 
noticed that a much larger proportion of the 
savages were men than was the case at first, 
and that our boat’s crew was very much 
scattered. He mentioned his suspicions to 
the mate—that the savages wero gathering, 
and for uo good intent—and the officer at 
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once agreed that the sooner they were afloat 
the better it would be for them. 

The men were warned to get closor to¬ 
gether, in as quiet a manner as possible, so as 
not to- attract the attention of tire natives, 
and to look out sharp for any movement on 
theirpart. None oftho savages spoke English, 
so tlie arrangements wore easily made, and 
the crew got within supporting distance of 
each other, near the fire, without apparently 
arousing their suspicious. 

The mate and his men were armed but 
poorly for a conflict; tiro sailors had nothing 
but their shcath-kuives, and the officers and 
boatsteerer nothing at all, to flight with; 
while the natives were armed with weapons 
of wood—two kinds, um; a stick about .sixteen 
inches in length, with a largo knob on the 
end, which they throw with unerring aim, and 
with force enough to break a man’s skull, 
unless lie lias an unusual supply of that 
article; the oilier Implement was simply a 
heavy club, made iu various forms, and orna¬ 
mented with rude carving. IIow the carving 
is done I cannot explain, as no iron tools 
were seen among them but an old hatchet 
and a boat-hook, probably sold to them by, or 
stolen from a whaleboat. 

The boatsteerer was directed to go down to 
the boat alone, which he could do without ex¬ 
citing suspicion, having done the same thing 
several times before since the landing -was 
made. Once there, he was to get out the spare 
lances and irons from under tlio thwarts, and 
at the same time call one of the crew down 
to assist him. It was hoped that the two men 
would be able to get their arrangements com¬ 
pleted without attracting the attention of the 
savages; and if they were successful, as soon 
as they were all ready the mate and ills three 
companions were to start boldly for tlie boat, 
in a body. If they were assailed, as they ex¬ 
pected and feared to be, then the two men 
from the boat would be able to lend powerful 
assistance by attacking the natives who 
might get between the boat and her crew, 
with the deadly lances. 

Tlio plan was perhaps the best that could 
be laid under tlie circumstances; and it suc¬ 
ceeded so far that the boatsteerer and one 
mail did get to the boat (round which the 
natives had begun to cluster pretty thickly), 
and had got out one lance from beneath the 
thwarts when the collision took place—the 
fight commencing at the fire. 

The bow-oarsman, Gilbert, bad on a 
Panama hat; and one of tbo natives, who 


had been trying to buy his sheath-knife for a 
lot of fruit and a mat, suddenly snatched the 
hat off his head, and turned to run. He was 
not quick enough, however, for Gilbert, a 
big, raw-boned man, struck him on the side 
of ills head with his clinched fist, knocking 
him fairly into tlie biasing fire. 

“ Out with your knives, men—make for 
the boat;” roared Mr. C.; “come on, K. (to 
tlio boatsteerer), use your lances—fight for 
your lives, men—fight like devils 1” 

The boat’s crew needed no urging. Gilbert, 
the moment he had struck the native, had 
snatched a club from another and felled him 
with a blow that would have killed an ox. 
The mate had grappled a savage, who, though 
but a child in bis grasp, still managed to re¬ 
tain bis weapon, till the black Portuguese 
from Capo Verd who pulled the midship 
oar drove a knife into his side—when the 
mate got his club. He was then an ugly 
customer to face, for any man. The savages, 
though probably somewhat taken by surprise 
at the commencement of the attack so soon, 
crowded around the little party, striking at 
them with clubs, yelling, and throwing stones 
and their short sticks. Several of the sailors 
had been hurt, but none disabled, when they 
got close down to the boat—the big mato 
fighting a passage, knocking out of bis way 
everything that got iu it, and cheering on tlie 
men all the time; while Gilbert and the 
other two men defended the rear as best they 
could. Our men were vastly superior iu 
physical strength, if inferior in numbers; and 
they know well that they were fighting for 
their lives. Put all this time the boat¬ 
steerer and his Ilian failed to make any 
diversion iu their favor—the fact was, they 
had thoir hands full where they were. 

When the shout arose at the fire for assis¬ 
tance, If. seized the lance and called on the 
other man to “ grab the boat-hook," which ho 
did; but they were instantly attacked by a 
crowd of tlio savages, effectually preventing 
them from giving any assistance to the mate 
and his little party. Tlie lance was not the 
best tool to handle in such a melee, but If, 
managed to dr.ivo it through the naked 
breast of one unhappy wretch, when a second, 
who was too close to him to render the long 
lance available, aimed a blow at bis bead 
with his club. If. relinquished his lance and 
sprang aside in time to escape the club, whose 
owner he clinched, and the two whirled and 
twisted in a death struggle for the mastery, 
the infuriated natives who were crowding 
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round being unable to strike tbe seaman for 
fear of injuring their own friend. The boat- 
sleercr had succeeded in getting the club 
from bis antagonist, and had a grasp on his 
throat with his left hand which would soon 
have terminated his life, while with the 
cudgel he kept off the others as best he might, 
when he was struck a glancing blow on the 
back of the head by one of the short clubs, 
thrown at him from a considerable distance. 
Dazed and reeling with the blow, he dropped 
both the native and the club, and in a mo¬ 
ment was down under the feet of a dozen of 
the savage wretches. His fate was apparently 
certain, when the man with the boat-hook 
made ins appearance, and put a new face on 
the matter. 

This man was a son of “ould Ireland and 
in his hands the despised boat-hook had 
proved far more effective than the trusted 
lane® had been in the boatsteerer’s. The 
handle of the hook was a stout piece of white 
ash, about nine feet long; and, holding it by 
the middle, with his two hands, Pat had 
fought with both ends, using either one to 
parry or strike with, and occasionally giving 
some one a punch with the pike, or a tear 
with the hook. lie and his hook wore a 
grand success; and it was well for the boat* 
steerer that Pat had managed to fight his way 
round to his part of the boat (they having 
been on opposite sides of her when the fight 
began), just as the savages had got the white 
man to the ground. 

A tear of the hook into the naked flesh of 
a native who was kneeling beside the pros¬ 
trate man and trying to get a blow at his 
head, a dozen rapid but heavy whacks of the 
boat-hook on the unprotected pates of the 
demons, and Pat waved his improvised 
shillalnh in triumph over the ‘living but still 
prostrate body of his friend, just as the mate 
and his men broke through the howling 
crowd into the open space cleared by the 
boat-hook. 

“ Hurrah 1 boys—here's the boat shouted 
the mate; “give ’em the devil, bullies—we’ll 
weather ’em vet.” 

A glance told him the whole story (except 
that he supposed K. to be* dead, when he 
wasn't—for he is living yet), and he gave his 
orders with the desperate coolness of a brave 
man who knew that he was expected to save 
the lives of tbe boat’s crew—if they were to 
be saved at all. 

“ Gilbert, Pat—whack ’em back, whack ’em 
back. You Peanuts and Beef (the ( purser’s 


names’ of tbe two Portuguese sailors),put 
K. in tbe boat—the hell-cats shan’t have a 

dinner out of the N-’s crew, by —; then 

run the boat off and get out two oars.” And 
all the time he was issuing these commands 
he was beating back the savages froln the 
front, while Gilbert with his club defended 
one side, and Pat with his boat-hook took 
care of the other. 

The insensible boatsteerer was tumbled 
into the boat, and she was shoved oJF the 
beach, by two Portuguese; one of whom, the 
black Cape do Verd Islander, carried be¬ 
tween bfs teeth the recking sheath-knife 
with which he had sent more than one of the 
assailants to their long home, It was fortu¬ 
nate for the crew that the boat’s bow only 
was on the beach, so that the two men could 
launch her; had she been entirely hauled up, 
not a man of them would have left the beach 
alive. The moment the boat was afloat, the 
natives, as if satisfied that a desperate effort 
only could now prevent the escape of their 
prey, rushed upon the three men who were 
still on shore, and dashed out into the water 
to attack the boat, or perhaps to haul her 
again on si tore. 

One native seized the boat’s gunwale only 
to fall back as Beef’s knife passed with a jerk 
across his neck; and another was beaten 
down by Peanut’s oar. But the whalemen 
were beyond tbe reach of reinforcements, and 
such fighting as they were engaged in would 
soon exhaust them. There were only two 
things for them to do—escape or die; to con¬ 
quer was out of the question—for fresh men 
took the places of the natives as fast as they 
were knocked over or disabled. 

“ Now, men,” called the mate, to his two 
companions, all three of them having been 
gradually forced backwards by the assailants 
until they were knee-deep in the water, the 
boat’s bow being close to them, and the 
Portuguese lending a hand at the fight when 
they saw a chance; “now, men, stand by to 
jump aboard when I count three; stand by 
your oars, you two—one, two, three." And 
with the last word Gilbert and the mate 
tumbled into the boat, which immediately 
backed off a few boats' lengths, leaving poor 
Pat alone, to what seemed a certain death. 

Pat, however, had no intention of submit¬ 
ting to Ills fate with anything of lamblike 
gentleness. On the contrary, he fought with 
a cool fury (to coin a phrase—the only one I 
know that will convey my meaning), that 
kept the savages from .getting any effective 
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blows at him, while lie called out to the men 
in the boat, in tones of agonized entreaty: 

“ For God's sake, boys, you wont leave me 
here now?” 

lie was obliged to retreat further and 
further into the water by the closing in of the 
natives, until he was so far submerged that 
the water seriously interfered with the work¬ 
ing of his long boat-hook, one end of which 
was often below its surface; and another 
minute would probably have been fatal to 
Pat, when the boat came once more on the 
scene. 

The mate had got aft to the steering-oar, 
and Gilbert was seated on his thwart, when 
Pal was missed; and at the same moment his 
appeal for help reached their cars. 

“ Pull in, pull away, pull, hoys, pull,” order¬ 
ed the mate, hurriedly, to the two Portuguese; 
“Gil, get out an under-thwart iron—quid?, 
quick!” And the brave men in the boat 
again pulled in, ready to face anew the terri¬ 
ble danger from which they had so recently 
escaped, but not to desert their shipmate in 
his extremity. The crew had gallantly sup¬ 
ported each other—to which conduct they 
owed the ultimate safety of .all their number; 
the Portuguese seamen might easily have 
hacked the boat out of danger’s way when 
they first got into her, and left the rest to be 
destroyed; as also might Pat have now been 
left to his fate, without risking the rest of 
the crow. Perhaps, in view of the almost 
hopelessness of saving him, those in the boat 
would have been justified in refusing to again 
face the perils of the beach; but they did not 
stop to consider the matter—they pulled 
straight in for where the fight was still going 
on, instead. 

Not many strokes were needed to take 
them there; and the iron from Gilbert's hand 
transfixed one native, at the same time that 
the boat's bow struck another, knocking him 
down; and profiting by the surprise occasion¬ 
ed by this unexpected attack from an enemy 
they had supposed to have fled, Gilbert 
grabbed Pat by the hair with one hand and 
by the arm with the other, and singing out, 
“stern, stern!” with all his might hauled his 
man in over the how, somewhat battered and 
bruised, and a good deal exhausted, hut alive 
and “ as well as could he expected.” A few 
stern strokes of the oars took the boat off into 
darkness and deep water, and all danger was 
over. 

“By the three geese! but wasn't it warm 
work?” said Pat, as ho settled himself on his 


thwart and shipped Ins oar; “but I lost the 
boat-hook, Mr. G.; couldn't help it, sir—the 
thieving vilyuns tuck it away from me!” 

“O, hang the boat-hook—let it go,” said 
the mate, in spite of himself having to laugh 
at such an apology at such a time, and under 
such circumstances. “But have a lookout 
at K.; see if lie’s alive, Patrick.” 

“Yes sir,” responded Patrick, and thrust¬ 
ing his hand inside the boatsteerer’s shirt, ho 
continued, “alive? it’s himself that is, then; 
hev—wake up, mate; what ave ye lay in’down 
here for, and wc goin* off to the ship?” 

Some salt water on his' face soon brought 
the boatsteerer to, and he was seated in the 
stem-sheets of the boat; and though still 
weak and ill, lie was able to climb the side 
when the boat got alongside. Old Beef had 
a br.d lmrt on his left side, and all were more 
or less bruised; but no lives had been lost, 
nor any serious, permanent injury sustained, 
by any of the boat’s crew. 

The utmost vigilance was exercised for the 
rest of the night, but no other disturbance 
took place. 

The next day was calm; and onr officers 
and captain consulted together as to the pro¬ 
priety of leaving the islands without attempt¬ 
ing to procure water, as it was manifestly 
madness to trust the natives—particularly 
after what had occurred. The shores of the 
island seemed as destitute of life as they had 
when we first viewed them; and the third 
mate (whose boatsteerer I was), about noon 
lowered his boat, and pulled in for the land— 
not intending, however, to try the mate’s ex¬ 
periment over again. 

We kept a safe distance off shore, and 
kept a sliaip lookout at it, as well; but we 
saw nothing to alarm us, so we pulled down 
past the point, on the opposite side from 
where the mate had gone the preceding 
evening, for about two miles. ITerc wc found 
what was evidently a small stream of water, 
little more than a brook, running into the 
bay; and we knew it must be fresh water, 
though we did not dare to land, to test it by 
drinking; we should not have seer, it at all but 
for a slight break in the dense growth of trees 
and brush—a species of mangrove growing on 
the banks of the brook, and nowhere else. 

“That’s the place, boys,” said the third 
mate; “ we must get water there, or not at all.” 

We returned to the ship without having 
seen anything suspicious, unless the absence 
of the natives from sight might be accounted 
such, and another conference took place 
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among the officers. It was agreed tliat the 
third mate (not the second, who generally 
gets the water, on hoard a whaleshlp), who 
knew where the stream was, should tow a 
small raft of casks to the watering-place tho 
ensuing night, under cover of the darkness; 
fill tho casks and roll them out as fast as pos¬ 
sible before rafting them again, so that they 
would be, as much as possible, concealed by 
the salt water, and there anchor the raft, so 
that it would not be driven in shore again by 
tile advancing tide. As soon as the raft was 
afloat, it was to be taken in tow, and the 
*' wlieft” set in the stern as a signal for tho 
oilier boats, which were then to come down 
boldly, well-armed, and help get it alongside. 

The manner of rafting casks is as follows, 
two rope bcckets are put on each cud of a 
cask, and secured in place by the hoops—four 
bcckets to a cask. A rope Is then run through 
the bcckets, the bight of it being around tho 
end of the last cask, so that the casks all fol¬ 
low each other, end oil; and arc towed with 
greater ease, once the raft Is started, than a 
single cask with its broadside to the boat. 

Our casks had been becketeil forsomc time; 
so during the afternbon six three-barrel casks 
wero strung together and put over the side, in 
readiness for our midnight occasion. Wo 
cleared our boat, taking out everything hut 
the oars and water-keg; a good lunch was 
stowed away in her; and a grand mustering 
of arms took place, to furnisli us with the 
means of defence if we should be molested— 
which was not expected to happen, as we 
hoped to be able to get the raft started for 
tlie ship before the natives observed us. 
Once started, wo did not imagine they would 
attempt to interfere; or if they did, a few 
musket shots wero expected to put them all 
to flight. 

As to arms, we made rather a poor show. 
There were plenty of muskets, but the third 
mate would take only two in tho boat, saying 
they would only be in tho way. Each man 
was furnished with a cutlass; but of pistols 
there was a most lamentable dearth, there 
being but one on board the ship—a wretched 
little “pepper-box” belonging to the captain, 
and called a “ revolver ” from courtesy—which 
would not go off half the time, and when it 
did, would hardly have hurt a man at ten 
feet distance. This Mr. S. (our officer) de¬ 
clined to take, saying he had much rather 
have a half brick to trust to in a fight. 

At about ten o’clock we left tho ship with 
our regular boat’s crew (reanut, the black 


Portuguese, who had been on shore with the 
mate, pulling our midship-oar), towing tlie 
light raft, and at about midnight we arrived 
at the break in tlie woods which was our 
guide to the brook. Tlie latter we easily 
found; and by four o'clock our casks wero 
filled, lolled out in the water as fur as we 
could manage it, rafted, and tlie raft anchored. 
Tlie lido was still fulling, but as tlie day was 
breaking we dared not show ourselves any 
longer; we depended for our safety on being 
able to conceal our presence from the savages 
until the casks were floated by tlie incoming 
tide, and then getting on board the ship be¬ 
fore they could muster in force enough to 
annoy us. 

Having finished tho raft, we fisted tlie boat 
and ran her up in tho bed of file little stream 
till she was wholly concealed by the man¬ 
groves; and then settled ourselves to wait 
with what patience we might for the raft to 
float. We stuck to the boat, tho mangrove 
swamp not being a very inviting place to 
roam in, even if experience liad not taught 
us a lesson. Daylight came; we could see 
the ship, which was pleasant, and could not 
see any natives, which was equally agreeable. 
The sun had got well up, and the tide had 
risen very perceptibly, and still everything 
was apparently going on all right. Tlie vaguo 
sense of uneasiness which we had felt at first, 
and which had kept our eyes pretty wide 
open and our mouths closely shut in the early 
part of the morning, gradually gave way to a 
sense of satisfaction at the manner in which 
we were outwitting tlie natives, and wo 
chuckled a little bit among ourselves, though 
i» a somewhat guarded manner, certainly. 

“ The rail’s nearly afloat, boys,” said Mr. 
S., at ten o’clock or thereabouts; “we’ll ho 
off in half an hour, and tlie black thieves can 
hag their heads. Halloo I what’s that? Tako 
a look at tlie ship, Dick.” 

Thu exclamation was drawn from him by a 
loir, dull booming sound from tho direction 
of the ship. Jumping into the little stream, 
from the bow of tlio boat, where I bad been 
lying, I parted tlie mangroves and looked out. 
Tlie ship was all right, and nothing appeared 
to awaken distrust; but while I looked, a 
puff of white smoke rose from her waist, and 
I saw a dark object run up and down from 
her taffrail to tlie end of the spanker-gaff, 
several times. It was the “ whetl," or re¬ 
call flog, which did not blow out so as tosliow 
well, tlio day being hot and still. The ship 
was signalling our return, and running tho 
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wheft up and down was to emphasize it. In 
a few moments tho dull boom of the cannon 
again reached us. 

“Tho wliefVs running up and down, sir, 
and they aro firing tho gun,” I reported to 
our officer. 

“ Launch tho boat—off with her, boys," 
said Mr. S., sharply and decisivelythere’s 
a screw loose somewhere; the sooner we’ro 
off there tho hotter. Off she goes.” 

We ran tho boat into the water, shipped 
our oars, and started for tho ship. As wo 
passed tho raft, I remarked, “ The raft’s all 
afloat, sir.” 

‘Tull away—never mind tho raft; lay 
hack, my lads,” was tho reply, as wo left tho 
anchored casks astern. 

The sun was hot, hut wo pulled a long, 
sweeping stroke, that was rapidly taking us 
out clear of tho point, when the signal-gun 
again boomed forth Its warning, this time 
much louder and more startling, as we were 
considerably nearer than when it was first 
fired. All hands had beon looking anxiously 
round to discover tho cause of tho evident 
uneasiness on board the ship, but nothing 
had rewarded our search. We knew that we 
must be visible from the ship, for they knew 
just where to look for us, and wo were less 
than six miles distant. What could such 
anxiety on their part mean 1 

“Lay back, men,” said tho third mate, 
commencing to “back up” the after oar for 
tho first time since we started; “lay back; 
there's tho devil to pay somewhere, that wo 
can’t see. Spring her, boys, spring her F’ 

All felt as if, as Mr. S., had said, “ the devil 
was to pay somewhere,” and we laid back 
with a will, shooting our light boat through 
the water at a rate which soon took n3 clear 
of tho point. The earnestness of tho ship’s 
men was all explained now. There, less than 
a mile from us, fair abeam, and paddling rap¬ 
idly for the ship, were at least twenty largo 
canoes, holding probably forty men each. 
To resist such a force In our boat was hope¬ 
less; our only liopo of salvation laid in gain¬ 
ing the ship before they did. 

As wo were pulling straight for the vessel, 
and tho canoes were aiming for the samo 
point, we woro of course rapidly nearing 
each other; our aim was to be abend of tho 
natives beforo tho converging lines of our 
respective courses should meet. It was a 
hard race—to an uninterested spectator it 
would doubtless havo been very fine; but wo 
didn’t think much of it. Pulling for life, 


tho stake is too heavy for the contestants 
to enjoy it. No breath was wasted in talk, 
for none needed urging to lay out the last 
ounce of strength. The musket in the bow 
bothered me a little—I missed a stroke, and 
tossed it overboard. The third mate said 
nothing, but ceased heaving on the stroke 
oar a moment, to toss over the other. So 
much weight was gone; and that was of 
more importance than all the fighting wo 
could do, If we were overhauled. 

We bad reached within a mile of the ship, 
when it was evident that If there was any 
advantage in speed, it was on our side—wo 
were certainly a little nliend of tho other 
racers. Tho savages, a set of naked, howl¬ 
ing demons, eager for vengeance, and accus¬ 
tomed to the heat of the climate, plied their 
paddles with a will; while we were encum¬ 
bered with clothing (not much of it, to bo 
sure, but still enough to make a difference), 
and were but a few months away from tho 
cold and cheerless region of sea, north of 
Behring's Straits. But men will work hard 
for fife—we did. Five minutes more would 
decide the race, one way or tho other. 

Wo had pulled.in a direct line for tho ship; 
but the savages had headed a very little 
across our course, Imping to cut us off, so 
that some of their canoes were now in our 
wake, and well astern. But the leading one 
was a little on our quarter, and not more 
than a ship’s length off. Two years’ practice 
in whaleboats had trained our muscles well, 
but, though we had many n hard tug after 
“ fast boats,” we had never seen occasion for 
such exercise as tills race was giving us, and 
aching wrists and labored breathing warned 
me that not many more miles would be 
nccdod to finish me; nor were the others less 
distressed. One limn only of our crew 
seemed fresh—Peanuts the black Portuguese, 
who bent his long back as ho reached the 
blade of his eighteen foot oar nearly forward 
of mine, and then bi^t the stout ash ns 
though it were a lilt of willow, without” turn¬ 
ing a hair” with sweat. Half blinded with 
the perspiration which streamed from our 
foreheads into our eyes, wo could not sparo 
even the moment required to dry our faces, 
but labored on, scarce aide to see our oar- 
blades, the silence in our boat, broken only 
by the rapid, steady rollocking of the oars 
and tho deep breathing of tho rowers, con¬ 
trasting strangely with tho infernal pollings 
of our pursuers. Mr. S. could see the ship, 
of course, as he faced that way, but the boat’s 
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crew could not, aiul the third mate could 
not see the canvas; but neither party could 
spare an instant to look around. Moments 
were too precious just then. Peanuts was 
the first to break the silence which had 
been observed since we first saw the canoes. 
Gnashing his teeth at the enemy, he said, 
half to himself and half to them: 

“ You black dev! we beatec you ” and sud¬ 
denly elevating bis voice to a yell, be contin¬ 
ued, “ we boa tee you!” 

“Do we drop ’em any. Dick?” gasped Mr. 
S., without turning round. 

“Yes sir, I think we do, a little,” answered 
I; for I could see that the gap between us 
had increased. 

“Hurrah, boys 1” continued the third 
mate, “ they haven’t got us yet. Then wo 
bring the ship this way, a boat’s length every 
stroke. I can sec the gun-barrels shine— 
there’s men in the tops with muskets. Lay 
back, boys, another half mile and we’re safe.” 

Encouraged by the prospect of victory iu 
the race, hope and a feeling of defiance lent 
new vigor to our weakened and over-exerted 
muscles; and as the sound of a cheer from 
our shipmates reached our ears, telling us 
how eagerly we were watched, and how ready 
our companions were to assist us If possible 
ait answering shout went back from us— 
drowned though it was in the yelling of the 
natives. 

“ Keep yonv stroke now, men, keep your 
stroke now,” said our officer; “don’t hurry 
your stroke—we’ll do ’em brown yet—keep 
your stroke and layback; one minute more 
and we’re there. Steady and cool’s the word. 
Ila! there goes a musket.” 

We heard no report, nor the whiz of the 
bullet; but a commotion in the leading canoe 
indicated that some one was hurt. “Aha! 
you black dev!” screamed Peanuts, “come 
on; wc killee you-—you black dev!” [Pea¬ 
nuts himself was black as the ace of spades, 
but was very fond of implying to other col¬ 
ored men the term “ black devil ” so often 
applied to himself.] A moment later and wo 
could hear the report of the muskets which 
the men in the tops wove firing at our pur¬ 
suers, and the whiz of the bullets over our 
heads. 

Some people may think the whistling of 
bullets nice music, but I don’t. I frankly ac¬ 
knowledge that I prefer even the dulcet notes 
of the worst hand-organ. Put “on this oc¬ 
casion only” I enjoyed the singing of the 
leaden messengers—and so did the rest of 


our crew. In spite of himself, and his ad¬ 
monition to us to keep cool, a yell of exulta¬ 
tion broke from the third mate, and was 
joined in by all hands. We had good cause to 
exult. Several of the natives must have 
been hit, judging from the confusion in the 
foremost canoes, which still pursued, but had 
evidently lost heart in the chase, so that we 
were rapidly gaining away from them; and 
we could distinguish the shouts of our ship¬ 
mates as they cheered us on, mingled with 
rapid musket-shooting and cursing at the 
savages. And then came the chief mate's 
hail, *• Puli round the stern, Mr pull round 
the .stem” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” answered Peanuts; and so 
suddenly had our spirits risen that something 
akin to a laugh took place iu the boat. 

We shot round the ships stern, and along¬ 
side; in a few seconds we were on deck—ex¬ 
hausted, but safe. Each man grasped a 
weapon to face the foe; but they evidently 
had no intention to attack. On the contrary, 
they were paddling as fast as possible to get 
out of range of the huliets, which were being 
sent at them from the deck, now, as well as 
from the tops. The signal-gun, from which 
the “ assorted ” charge had been drawn be¬ 
fore signalling to ns, had been reloaded, and 
was pointing out of the waist at the canoes. 
Mi. 8. rushed to the galley for the hot poker, 
and returned with it in his hand to lire the 
cannon. 

“Stop, Mr. S,” said the mate, “for God’s 
mercy, stop. There’s no use in killing the 
poor wretches—they’re clearing out as fast as 
they can, now. Stop firing, men,” lie can tin¬ 
ned, shouting to the crew. 

The firing soon ceased; but Peanuts, whose 
blood was up, and who was fairly foaming 
with rage, saw the captain’s “pepper-box” 
lying on the capstan, snatched it up, ran to 
the waist, and snapped it at the vent of the 
signal-gun. For once, the wretched pepper¬ 
box went oil’ the first lime it whs snapped; 
and a deafening report ensued, the spikes 
and other missiles spattering thickly in the 
water around the retreating canoes, and 
doubtless doing much injury-—we had no 
means of telling how much; while the over¬ 
loaded old gun kicked square over the main 
hatch, landing on its back with the carriage 
uppermost, against the opposite bulwarks. 

That was the last shot fired. How many, 
if any, of the savages were killed, we could 
not tell; but there were enough of them loft 
to paddle back to the shore again nearly as 
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rapidly as they lmtl come, at any rate. As 
the canoes neared the laud on their return, 
the captain, who had been looking at them 
over the rail, suddenly turned to the mate. 
“ Man the windlass, Mr. C.; we’ll get out of 
this hole. Give the boys a glass of grog, sir; 
I’ll send the steward up with the brown 
pitcher.” 

The anchor was lifted and our canvas be¬ 
ing filled with a light breeze, we soon left the 
accursed islands astern; and the sun rose 
next morning on an unbroken horizon of 
water. Our raft of casks may be anchored 
there yet—-we never wcut to look after it 


again; and its loss put us on short allowance 
of water until wo reached Tumbcz, in Peru, 
some time after. If any one wants to go to 
the Easter Islands for water, he can go; but 
I shall beg leave to decline keeping him com¬ 
pany. 

For a week after that race I felt the effects 
of that half hour’s terrible suspense and over¬ 
exertion; and it is certainly a human feel¬ 
ing, if not a Christian sentiment, which makes 
me hope that each of the natives was as 
much used up as I was. If I ever emigrate 
from New England, it will not be to the 
Easter Islands. 
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“AFTER MANY DAYS:” 

Or, The Story of a Deception. 

BY MAY HAMILTON. 


I. 

“ How very empty my life would be if lit¬ 
tle Flossy were to die!” 

The girl stopped the busy tongue of the 
sewing-machine, that had clicked noisily iri 
lier cars all tlio long sunny forenoon, and 
leaned wearily against a window near her. 
It was never Laurel Weir’s way to idle much 
of a morning—her most precious working 
hours, now the days were growing short— 
but somehow her window seemed just then 
the framework of a lovely picture, and from 
thinking of Flossy, sound asleep on the sofa, 
she let her thoughts go straying with her 
eyes along the garden-walk with its frost- 
nipped blossoms, beyond the sere grass of the 
pastures where the sunshine lay in broken 
bars of gold, away to the grand old forest 
where the slender maples were shedding their 
short-lived glory in the lale October weather. 

“ We all do fade as a leaf,” she said, sigh¬ 
ing softly, and bending her head agaiu to the 
cambric ruffle she was stitching. 

A voice broke her reverie. 

“ I have faith to believe that all withering 
frosts may leave at least one laurel untouched 
for many an autumn to come,” some one said, 
pleasantly, just at her side. 

Laurel glanced up his tall figure to where 
the kind eyes were smiling down into hers, 
and a sudden dash of color flamed into her 
face, due, just then, to pure vexation. That 
was not the first time Doctor Chester had 
stolen upon her unawares; why in the name 
of etiquette could ho not ring, or make a 
fuss over the door-knob, liko other people? 

lie read her vexation in her face; another 
peculiarity of his she could not quite admire. 

“ 1 dare say I deserve to bo thought the 
rudest man living, but the fact is, I did not 
want to wake Master Floss. Sleep is better 
than quinine for convalescent children.” 
And making a smiling grimace, ho helped 
himself to a chair. 

Laurel ran along her ruffles with surprising 
industry. 

“ I was not aware that tho gift of second 
sight was one of your numerous blessings. 
Fray inform mo how you carao to know that 


Flossy was asleep. My walls, I suppose, aro 
growing transparent.” 

“No, but your windows are, and so is your 
vexation just now. My ‘second sight,’ as 
you call it, proves no pleasurable possession 
when it gives me evidence that you are not 
glad to see me,” he said, looking straight at 
her with his handsome eyes. 

Ills voice, always musical, had now a trem¬ 
ble of reproach in it that touched her in¬ 
stantly. 

“ It is not that—you know it is not. I am 
always glad to see you; only one docs not 
like being watched when one does not know,” 
she said, smiling now brightly enough. 

“And even a woman does not fancy being 
admired entirely without her consent. Is 
that it? Well, Laurel, be sure I shall take 
tho liberty to admire you on all possible oc¬ 
casions.” And ho drew off his driving-gloves 
with the easy careless grace peculiar to him 
and apparent in nil lie did or said. 

These two were not lovers yet, scarcely in¬ 
timate friends, yet Laurel Weir In her fresh 
girlish bloom, with her deep timid eyes and 
those exquisite curves of throat and chin, 
was growing to bo something dearer to tho 
rich and popular young physician than he 
dared own oven to his own heart. 

He had hardly noticed her at first, except 
as an elegantly-forined girl with changing, 
emotional color and quiot ways, who came 
sometimes to church in the early summer, 
dressed always lit the soft neutral tints he 
liked best to see women wear. But when, 
ono Sabbath morning, she walked up the 
aisle in her noiseless roveront way to find her 
accustomed seat occupied by a stranger, 
Thornton Chester could do no less than rise, 
with his fine sense of courtesy, and make 
room for her beside his sister Annie—his 
favorite typo of all thipgs lovely. 

Doctor Chester's knowledge of Laurel 
Weir ought, perhaps, to liavo ‘ended there, 
nnd probably would, but for some subtle and 
mysterious law of attraction, that seemed to 
delight In throwing the two together on all 
possible occasions. If ho wont marketing ol 
a morning for Aunie—who voted no fowl 
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tender that wa3 not of liia choosing—Miss 
Weir was sure to bo there beforo him, select¬ 
ing some bright-hued bouquot or box of 
tempting fruit, so tbe young man concluded 
she had charge of an invalid either in the 
first or second childhood, and ho caught him¬ 
self more than once hoping tbat'somo chance 
might discover to him her abode, as following 
young ladies in tho street was hardly in Ids 
line. 

Circumstance, which has favored many, 
at last kindly favored him. Opo close oppres¬ 
sive dog-day morning a little girl called him 
from his untasted coffee to say that he must 
go directly to her mother’s cottage to seo Miss 
Weir’s littlo boy who had scarlet fever. Ho 
also learned by a few adroit questions that 
Mrs. Kay’s young lady boarder was none other 
than the girl of whom he had laiu thinking 
half tho previous night. 

“ I suppose every man makes a fool of him¬ 
self sometime In'his life, and perhaps my 
time lias come. The fact is that face fairly 
haunts tne. Tho sooner I am disenchanted, 
the better, I should say.” And ho drove 
down street seriously hoping to find Miss 
Weir in a soiled wrapper with her hair in 
curl-papers. 

Not at all. She met him at tho door in a 
neat muslin dross that fitted her faultlessly; 
and it had long full sleeves gathered in a 
band at the slender white wrists, and a bit of 
rufilo at tho fair youthful throat. She was 
pale, it was true, ami her eyes showed that 
tho previous night had been ono of anxious 
vigil, but vlowing hor ovor from tho shining 
coils of hair down to tho border of her un¬ 
soiled skirt, Thornton Chester felt that his 
fate was sealed. 

And then tho room. Mrs. Ray’s parlor ho 
remembered as dim and dingy, but now it 
was full of light perfume and soil blending 
colors; There was a straw matting on tho 
floor, and two or threo good engravings hung 
where Mrs. Bay’s spiders formerly spun their 
webs. Graceful plants swutig airily from 
hanging-baskets in the windows, and roorn- 
iug-glorios, purple-eyed and wet with dew, 
were twining over tho blinds outside. Thorn¬ 
ton Chester took it all in at a glance as ho 
set his hat on tho piano, and made wry faces, 
mentally, at the closed sewing-machine,which 
he knew must mako Miss Weir’s side ache 
terribly sometimes. 

“ My poor Flossy is very sick. He lias no 
constitution to combat disease. I do hope 
you will cure him as quickly as possible,” she 


said, leading the way to a neat bedroom off 
the parlor. 

A tangle of brown curls over a broad white 
forehead and great dark eyes restless with 
fever, met the physician’s kind glance as ho 
seated himself by tho child and took the 
small hot hands in hi3 own. Poor Flossy was 
indeed very ill. 

Laurel stood by with her eyes full of tears. 
“He is only an unfortunate littlo cripple at 
best; but he is all I have in the world to 
love, and I do love him dearly. You will not 
let him die, Doctor Chester, X know you will 
not.” And her eyes went up to his ns con¬ 
fidingly as though ho held the issues of life 
and deatli In his right hand. 

Ho smiled at her earnestness. “I will 
make uso of all the means in my power. 
Events belong to God,” he said, softly. 

Thus their friendship began. Through 
the weary weeks that followed, it seemed 
sometimes to ttm overtaxed girl that she must 
have lain down and died if Doctor Chester 
had not upheld her with his strong arm and 
ready sympathy. And by-and-by, when tho 
boy bccafne convalescent, his professional 
calls merged into friendly visits, familiar, in¬ 
formal and fondly looked-for, tho two found 
time to talk, and then it was the same old 
story — world-old, somebody calls it—of 
thouglfts, and wishes, and aspirations in 
common; two hearts beating in perfect uni¬ 
son—each an echo of the other. 

Tho summer ended as ail summers must, 
however, bright and blossom-laden. Though 
tho doctor was helplessly in love, and Laurel 
weary and drooping from overwork, Master 
Floss fared royally all tho while. He had no 
end of dressing gowns and slippers; a pile of 
picture books, a Chineso puzzle, a pair of 
curiously- carved crutches, and a now rock¬ 
ing-chair as soft and lulling as the very bosom 
of sleep. And Laurel knew perfectly welt 
that her friend had managed to como out con¬ 
queror in the end, every time she forced him 
to accept the feo that was sure to bo tho in¬ 
augural of a quarrel by an outlay of twice tho 
amount in elegant trifles for Flossy. 

“ I will teach her better than to offer mo 
her money, when I would as soon take blood 
from her veins. Good heavens, how proud 
she is! And how she idolizes that morsel of 
a boy. She is working her very life out for 
him. What is he to her? I would give half 
I own to solve tho mystery she guards so 
well.” Thus tho undeclared lover would 
soliloquize fifty times a day. 
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Ill view of aH lliis, one can hardly blamo 
tlic young mail for feeling Ills self-love a tri¬ 
fle wounded, the bright October morning of 
which I hoar record, when, after watching 
Laurel for full five minutes as slio sat with 
her soft blossom-liko face bowed In reverie, 
lie stolo softly in upon her, expecting, no 
doubt, a pretty mingling of smiles, blushes 
and coy surprise, and finding only a self-pos¬ 
sessed woman busy at her work and quite 
willing for Doctor Chester to know that she 
expected her callers to announce themselves 
in the usual way. 

It is quite probable that ho might have re¬ 
venged himself by putting a double portion 
of ceremony into his leave-taking, but for 
the fact that just as lie was preparing to go, 
ills. Ray came bustling into the room. 

“ I do declare. I’m right glad to find you 
here, doctor,” she began, in her loud lively 
way; “I threatened Miss IVeir that I meant 
to tell you just how she is going on—murder¬ 
ing liersolf by inches. She had one of her 
awful sick headaches yesterday, and because 
it happened to go down with the sun, ns mine 
always do, site sat there at that sowing of 
hers till two o'clock this morning. She calls 
it making up lost time; but I call it flying in 
the face of Providence. Didn’t 1 tell her— 
though to bo sure it’s none of my business— 
that you aren’t the man to expect her’to pay 
you all in a minute? But shesays the child’s 
sickness lias cost a great deal, and she don’t 
like being in debt. 1 advise her to send the 
boy to school this fall if he gets strong 
enough. Nothing pleases him two minutes 
at a time—nothing but fretting and teasing. 
I must say he’s a little the fractiousest child 
I ever see.” 

Laurel stood the current nobly til! the last 
eddy bore away her patience. 

“ Mrs. Ray 1” slio exclaimed, with the quick 
anger flashing out of her eyes," I think you 
are forgetting that I am in full possession of 
niy senses, ami have yet the right of doing 
as I please. I am not aware that my affairs 
are of any Importance to Doctor Chester.” 

“ I don’t know about that, Miss Weir. I 
aiut so purblind that I can’t see a hole 
through a ladder. But It’s against my prin¬ 
ciples to make matches or break ’em, and all 
I’ve got to say is, that you can’t go on tills 
Way working night and day a great while 
longer without having a brain fever.” And 
the energetic woman whose greatest falling 
was a want of tact, took herself and her 
feather duster out of the room. 


There was a dead silence between the two 
for a moment, then Laurel 'Weir did what 
almost any woman would do under the cir¬ 
cumstances— laid her grieved excited face 
down in her hands, and cried and sobbed 
like a baby. 

Like the very sensible fullow he was, Thorn¬ 
ton Chester stood by silently and let her cry. 
Then ho went down on his knees beside her, 
and putting consequences far from him, 
breathed out all the tender unselfish lore that 
had lived so patently all that summer in bis 
heart, 

“Laurel, my poor tired child,” ho said, hi 
a voice full of efnotion, “ must I endure the 
bitter pain of believing that pride leads you 
to lax your strength so unceasingly out of a 
mistaken sense of obligation to me? Look 
into my eyes, my love, and read how entirely 
my heart is yours—how gladly I would shut 
yon away evermore irom all cares and vexa¬ 
tions,” 

The girl raised her tear-wet face as ho 
ceased speaking, and for a single instant tins 
light he longed to see broke In smiles about 
her month, and shone shyly from her beauti¬ 
ful eyes. But only for an Instant. Casting 
all weakness from her with a strong effort, 
she drew away tlio hands her lover had pris¬ 
oned in his own, and stood up calm and erect 
before him. 

“ My good friend,” she said,” koto good ami 
true I can nover forget, do not think me un¬ 
grateful if I say I can nover be more to you 
than a lonely and unfortunate girl whom yon 
have pitied until you fancy you can love her, 
Conld you know one tithe of the misfortune 
a union with me would bring, I think you 
would go dumb to your grave rather than 
repeat the words you havo just spoken so 
earnestly.” 

She had leaned against a tablo while re¬ 
peating this death-warrant of her first lore, 
hoping he might not know how she was 
trembling with dcsolatu pain; but lie did 
know, and held out his arms, wild with des¬ 
perate longing to clasp her to him and call 
her his own. 

“ Ton have known no misfortune my love 
cannot bridge over,” he said, in his rich pas¬ 
sionate voice; “ as my wife, no trouble shall 
ever overshadow you. Do you lack wealth— 
I have enough for both; an honorable name 
—I will gladly givo you mine. Come, Lau¬ 
rel, I offer you love and loyalty for all time 
to come. Only put away your pride and own 
you love me.” 
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With an earnest longing for strength and 
patience, the suffering girl kept her place, 
deaf to Ills passionate pleading. But she 
took care, out of pity to her own weakness, 
to turn away from his luring eyes as she an¬ 
swered him. 

“ Doctor Chester,” she said, calmly, “ let, 
this Interview end, I pray you, as speedily ns 
may he. You force me by your persistency, 
to the cruelly painful disclosure I had hoped 
never to ho called upon to unfold. X do not 
see that I can avoid it longer. Tell me if 
your love for me has power to bridge over 
the chasm of nwfvd disgrace that must ever 
lie between us! Such a barrier exists, and if 
you care to see its living, breathing evidenco 
—It Is there I’’ 

She pointed as she ceased speaking to Mas¬ 
ter Floss who stood midway of the garden 
path poking apart with his crutch a little 
mound of dry leaves that had lain rotting 
through the autumn rains, Thornton Ches¬ 
ter gazed vacantly out at the -boy, with bis 
old face and awkward misshapen limbs, and 
then into Laurel Weir’s face. But it was 
pale and pure as a lily. Instead of the over¬ 
whelming shame and humiliation lie expected 
to see, ho road only a mingling of patient 
suffering and firm resolve. 

Gathering Ids reins in his hand the doctor 
felt very much like a man who had received 
asuddenand unexpected blow in the face. 

“ Groat Heaven I Must I, can I, betlcvo 
that boy is her own ? lie Is seven years old, 
and I dare swear she is not a day over twenty. 
I will never believe any woman purer than a 
Brinvillicrs again.” And after an hour or so 
of aimless driving over a stony unfrequented 
road, tho young mail went homo to- dinner 
with a nervous headache. 

11 . 

“I have got tho strangest letter, Thorn¬ 
ton.” 

Boctov Chester laid aside the newspaper 
lie was reading over his late breakfast, and 
turned to where Ills sister stood with a letter 
tucked into her apron pocket. 

“ A strange letter, Annie? Which one of 
your numerous admirers has grown suddenly 
courageous enough to request to know Ills 
fate? Refuse him, I entreat you, for no 
other woman will ever niako'cofteelike this!” 

Annie was sorely tempted to pull Ids hair. 

“Now don’t talk nonsense, Thorn, but 
sympathize witli me like a good fellow. I 


have got to have company, aud It is some¬ 
body I don’t like.” 

“ I should never invite people 1 didn’t like; 
don’t expect me to pity the consequences of 
deception. It is pure deception to ask folks 
yon don’t want,” said tho doctor, buttering 
his third roll. 

“But that is tho provoking feature. I have 
not Invited her. I think, Thorn, you might 
stop teasing, and ask who is coming.” 

“ So I might. Indeed, I am just dying to 
know. What is she like? Is site ‘rat, or 
bat, orstniped cat?” 

“Cat, decidedly I That exactly describes 
Marcia Crawford; soft, and sly, and vclvet- 
slicatlied about the claws. But she will catch 
you and hold you fast, unless you consent to 
be forewarned, and despise, even while you 
admire her.” 

“ Impossible, my emphatic sister. My ex¬ 
perience in women is, I own, somewhat va¬ 
ried, but I cannot imagine any friend of yours 
as quite despisable. Who is this laily whom 
you don’t like, and have not invited, and are, 
It seems, forced to entertain ?” 

“ She is a widow, not so young ns she might 
once have been, but beautiful, brilliant, ami 
wliat you men call a little fast. She wants a 
rich husband, and has an eye for opportuni¬ 
ties. To tell the truth, Thornton, I don’t 
want her hero practising her blandishments 
on you. Widows are dangerous, according 
to Sam Weller; and men aro such fools 1" 
said Annie, with a sigh. 

Her brother laughed aloud, as he asked: 

“ How in the world came yon to know this 
dashing widow who Is a little fast, and hi 
whom you see a possible slstor-in-law ?” 

“ I met her at Kearsarge, last summer," 
said Annie, rocking hack and forth in her 
little chair by the window. ‘ You remem¬ 
ber how I was taken violently ill there with 
one of my wretched sore throats. I sent you 
a telegram, but you were out of town and 
did not get tho message. Well, this Marcia 
Crawford had a room opposite mine, and I 
do suppose I should have died but for her 
good mu-sing. After that, of course I had to 
take her up; but I don’t approve of her, and 
never shall.” 

“And so she is coming uninvited?” 

“Yes, and will interfere witli all my plans. 
You can’t understand my vexations, of 
course; you are a mail above the frivolities 
of skirts gored and ruffled. But you know 
Cousin Julia’s reception is Thursday evening, 
and my pearl-colored silk Is not half done.” 
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‘•'And are the dressmakers all dead, that 
gores and ruffles come to a standstill?” In¬ 
quired the doctor, with a comical attempt at 
a show of Interest. 

“ O no 1” answered his sister, quietly watch¬ 
ing his face. “ Laurel Weir is coming to my 
relief—you remember her, I dare say. She lias 
been in the city all wluter, but her little Flos¬ 
sy is in a decline, and she has taken her old 
rooms at Mrs. Ray’s again that he may have 
the benefit of tlio pure country air. I do ad¬ 
mire that girl, Thorn, and I thought once 
you admired her too.” 

Doctor Chester had finished ills breakfast, 
and was leaning out of the window where 
tho May air, sweet with a breath of rain-wet 
lilacs, blew against his flushed forehead. 

11 When is your friend to arrive?” he asked 
a minute after, selecting a cigar. 

“Who, Miss Weir?” 

" No, no. Tho dashing widow.” 

“O, to-morrawl amj where in the houso 
am I to put her? Tho spare chamber is all 
torn up with that provoking leak in the gas. 
I will not rout you, and don’t wish to give up 
my own room. Our houso is not larger than 
Solomon’s temple. I don’t see any better 
way than to give her the room opposite yours, 
One would think you confidently expected 
Thorpe to como home to us, alive and welt, 
by tho way you guard his room from my 
house-cleaning invasion.” 

The doctor sighed at the sudden'mention 
of a name so long unspoken between them. 

“ God knows I wish lie might come back 
to us. Sometimes I think we were too hard 
—too quick to condemn him. Poor Thorpe 1 
thero was only circumstantial evidence," ho 
said, musingly, tossing away the half-burnt 
cigar that had suddonly lost Its flavor. 

Annie fidgeted with tho teacups. “ Don’t 
got on that strain, Thornton, or I shall not 
hear you whistle again for a week. Just tell 
me how I am to manage tho affair in hand,” 
she said, hastening away from a subject that 
was sure to glvo them both a fit of the blues. 

“ Tlio easiest thing in tho world. I have a 
splendid idea. I see by the newspaper, that 
Professor LaCroix is to lecture in Now York 
the coming week. I have always wished to 
hear him, and as a dozen or two items call 
me that way, I may as well tako tlio present 
time as any. So if you will tuck a few things 
into my valiso, I will tako the afternoon train 
and leave you my room instead of my com¬ 
pany. It is exactly as you said—widows are 
dangerous.” 


But Annie was not deceived. She knew 
well enough that neither lectures, nor chem¬ 
istry, nor imaginary business, would have 
lured away her home-loving brother just 
then. 

“I do believe he went away just because I 
said Laurel Weir was coming,” she mused, 
sitting alone in the damp perfumed twilight. 
“I did think It was his fault when they parted 
so suddenly last fall, and she left town just 
afterward; but it is just possible she refused 
him. Any woman who would refuse Thorn¬ 
ton deserves to bo an old maid to the end of 
her days. There Is some sort of a mystery 
about Miss Weir; I wonder what led her to 
adopt that poor half-witted little cripple?” 

Laurel Weir, the same proud silent girl of 
a year previous, would have given much to 
have had some reasonable excuse to offer for 
not going to help Annie Chester with her 
sewing. As it was, she felt infinitely rolieved 
on her arrival, to learn that Doctor Chester 
was absent from home, and likely to remain 
away for several days, So site exerted her¬ 
self in behalf or Annie, whoso past favors 
she could never forget, and her eyes lit with 
pleasure as sho looked after Flossy straying 
contentedly along tho garden terrnce or un¬ 
der the blossom-laden cherry trees, with 
some attractive toy or tempting dainty of 
Annie’s bestowing, in his little wasted fingers. 

True to her written warning, Marcia Craw¬ 
ford arrived just before dinner, and Laurel 
Weir looked out at tho bay window, where 
she had just seated herself among the shining 
lengths of silvery silk, with a curiosity sho 
seldom indulged concerning an utter stranger, 
Something painfully familiar started her out 
of her accustomed calmness for an instant, ns 
she leaned far out to look after the elegantly- 
dressed woman walking up tho steps as an 
empress might. Miss Weir bowed her head 
with calm politeness, as Annie introduced 
her guest at dinner, but did not seem at all 
overwhelmed by the lady’s queenly beauty 
and faultless mariner. Perhaps sho saw at a 
glance that tho color was rouge, the eyebrows 
pencilled. Certainly, she wondered at the 
guest's growing uneasiness, and the furtive 
suspicious way in which she watched her 
without one honest straightforward glance. 

Annie Chester sat herself down in her favor¬ 
ite rocking-chair the following evening feeling 
lonely and dispirited. She missed Thornton 
with ills easy good-humored chat. Ho had n 
delightful habit of laying aside a stock of 
spicy incidents and innocent gossip gathered 
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from tUo happenings of the day to laugh over 
with her in the evening. Just as slio was 
wiping away a few childish tears and intend¬ 
ing to hunt up her visitor and devote the 
evening to her amusement, the lady came in 
from a stroll among the flowers and asked 
for a needleful of silk to repair a rout in the 
sleeve she had jest caught in a syringa hush. 

“ Just go to Miss Weir, please, in the little 
room at the end of the lmil. You will find 
everything you wish there in iny work-basket. 
Come down into the parlor presently, and. 
we will have some music,” eaid Annie, 
pleasantly. 

Laurel Weir was just gathering up her 
work for the night and folding it carefully. 
Master Floss lay curled up on the sofa sound 
asleep, with a great gay-colored afghan for a 
blanket, and some favorite toy still in his 
hands. Marcia Crawford crept along the 
passage and stood quite still a moment just 
outside the door of the dim room, watching 
the child she had not fairly seen before, and 
the portion of her face untinted by paint 
grew strangely pallid as sho gazed. 

“ How very still you came. I did not hear 
you come up the stairs,” said Laurel, break¬ 
ing the spell that seemed binding the staring 
woman. She mado a strong effort, and re¬ 
covered herself instantly. 

" Yes, I am not in the habit of making 
very much noise. Nor am I a spirit, unless 
spirits wear dresses and tear thorn,” sho an¬ 
swered, laughing, ami holding up her rent 
sleeve. 

Miss Weir threaded a needle, and .the two 
stood at the window in the fast-fgdiiip light 
while the damage was repaired. And stand¬ 
ing thus, face to face, Laurel Weir recognized 
her. 

“ I bail a sister once who bore upon her 
right arm a scar precisely like this upon 
yours," she said, touching, as stie spoke, a 
small peculiar purple mark. 

Never a flnlter of the broad white eyelids, 
or a fading of the sweet smile, as the answer 
came evenly: 

“Ah! had yon, indeed? It must he very 
pleasant to have a sister I cover had one. 
The spot to which you refer is not a scar, 
however, but a birth-mark. A peculiar one, 

1 own.” 

Laurel stood like one transfixed for a few 
minutes after sho had gone, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to undress cross, sleepy Flossy. But 
a vivid scarlet burnt in both her cheeks, like 
spots of flame. 


Annie Chester met iior at the foot of tho 
stairs when sho wont down, half an hour 
later, and her face was paie and anxious. 

“ You cannot imagine how worried I am, 
Miss Weir,” she said, earnestly. “Mike lias 
just brought me the evening papers, and 
there is a serious accident reported as having 
occurred on the very train my brother took 
yesterday—a regular smash-up. I shut! bo 
crazy With anxiety until I hear that lie is 
unhurt.” And Laurel was glad Marcia Craw¬ 
ford came rustling along just then, drawing 
Annie’s attention away front her pale face 
and slinking hands. 

The fears and apprehensions of the two 
women who of all the world loved Thornton 
Chester best, were set at case in less than 
an hour by the arrival of the doctor himself, 
alive, and uninjured, too, with the exception 
of a sprained ankle and general shaking up. 

“ I never quarrel with Fate, but seek to 
gain her favor by patient waiting,” he said, 
after Annie had kissed and rejoiced over him 
to hor heart’s content. “ I see there are 
powers at work which seem determined to 
prevent me from carrying out my plans this: 
time trying, so I yield gracefully to superior 
forces,” he continued, stretching himself on 
tho sola. Ami there succeeded a delightful 
evening, the doctor pretty thoroughly tired, 
yet full of pleasant chat, and declaring' him¬ 
self an invalid all the while, who had an un¬ 
doubted right to he petted ami entertained. 

There followed a series of eventful weeks 
that seemed to Annie Chester like an un¬ 
canny dream. Her singular guest, whom she 
could not enjoy, and scarcely tolerate, seemed 
quietly .determined to protract her visit as 
long as it was convenient and agreeable to 
herself; contented and happy so that her 
hostess was sedulously polite, anil thrills of 
triumph ran like (ire along her veins as 
Tliornton Chester grow, to all outward seem¬ 
ing, more and more helplessly her slave; 
walking blindfold into her snare, she fondly 
believed, exactly as she hail intended. And 
when his attentions became so open and 
pointed that Annie was obliged to recognize 
them, she could scarcely credit her senses. 

“ I do believe I shall go out of my mind,’’ 
she said, one day to Laurel, whom sho was 
always coaxing to stay just one week longer; 

“ I feel as if some evil spirit is working our 
destruction. As true as I live, I had rather 
see Thornton lying dead in ids grave than 
hopelessly entangled with that woman.” 

Afraid to trust her voice, Laurel sewed on 
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rapidly, blit did not speak. Something In 
her fare, however, gave shape to a new idea 
in Miss Chester's mind. 

“ I do believes she loves him,” she said, to 
herself. “Perhaps she may have refused 
him for some reason or other—that he loves 
her still, and is doing all this to mako her 
jealous. Men are so strange I I do hope It 
will all come out right In the end.” 

Laurel went to town the next morning to 
match some trimming. Having finished her 
shopping, siie started in quest of the car she 
wanted, bnt wits stopped, in crossing tlio 
park, by an Italian boy, who held up, plead¬ 
ingly, some exquisite little statuettes, and 
she selected one for Flossy. She stood hunt¬ 
ing her pocket and shopping-bag for her 
portenionnaie, and flashed painfully to dis¬ 
cover that it was not in hor possession. Sad¬ 
ly vexed and confused, she motioned the boy 
to go on, and began to realize the full annoy¬ 
ance of her position, for her car tickets were 
in tlie pocket-book, Just at that instant she 
glanced up and saw to her delight. Doctor 
Chester walking leisurely along the opposite 
sidewalk. 

“ lie is sure to liavo car tickets, and I will 
ask him to lend me one.” Bnt midway 
across, a provoking tangle of vehicles inter¬ 
cepted her and when it cleared, tlio object 
of her quest was nowhere visible. 

Laughing over her annoyances witli Annie 
after dinner, she said: 

“ If I had not found nil acquaintance In 
the car, I should have been in an awkward 
position—unable to pay my fare. I saw Doc¬ 
tor Chester on the street, bnt lie got by be¬ 
fore I could cross and spenk to him.” . 

Annie stared at her. 

“ You are certainly mistaken. Thornton 
has been lying on the sofa all the morning 
witli one of ids nervous headaches. You 
know just how helpless they always mako 
him. How singular that you should have 
been so deceived I” 

“Then ho has a double—a second self. I 
certainly never saw a more perfect resem¬ 
blance. I would never have believed such 
could exist;" said Laurel, hardly convinced. 

After Miss Chester had left tlio parlor, 
Laurel limited from among tlio books on tlio 
carved rack a photograph album. Searching 
out tlie picture she wanted, she went book 
in hand up to Annie’s chamber. 

“ This is a photograpli of Doctor Chester, 
is it not?” slio asked, determined, If possible, 
to soire tlie problem that was vexing her. 


Annie stopped brushing her soft brown 
hnir and looked at the pictured face, and 
Marcia Crawford, who had just entered In 
her free and easy way, stood looking over 
Laurel's shoulder. 

“ No, that is not Thornton,” said, Annie 
slowly; “ it is a picture of Ills twin brother 
Thorpe. Ho left homo several years ago un¬ 
der unfortunate circumstances, ami has been 
lost to us ever since. As tits name recalls 
only tlie most painful recollections, we sel¬ 
dom speak of him.” 

“ I am sorry to give you pain, but I am not 
actuated by mere curiosity. I am willing to 
take my oatli that I Saw the original of that 
picture in tlie street to-day, and believed him 
to bo Doctor Chester!” said Laurel, firmly. 

Annie braided her hair in silence, and 
Marcia Crawford went away to hide her 
changed, frightened face in her own room. 
She knew well enough that if Tliorpo Ches¬ 
ter were indeed alive and so near, tlie game 
she was playing would be a terrible defeat to 
her I 

Annie shut the door and sat down, gravely, 
after she went out, determined to tell Miss 
Weir tlie whole story. 

“I would not say it in her presence for she 
can never he a confidant of mine. Tlie fact 
is, Miss Weir, every flock lias its black sheep, 
and Thorpe was ours. He was dreadfully 
wild at nineteen, mid made way with a groat 
deal of monoy. My father died when tlie 
boys were babies, and mother had to man¬ 
age all alone. She used to indulge Thorpe In 
everything, almost to ids ruin, it seems. He 
grew to ho an unscrupulous and dissipated 
man, ami at last became implicated in a 
bank robbery, in wliicli a policeman was shot 
dead, and so Thorpe left tlio country. Soci¬ 
ety stands always ready to kick a fallen man. 
Disagreeable rumors of various misdoings 
floated to our cars after lie had gone. There 
was a story of his having made a wretched 
marriage with some low-born girl, having a 
face a good deal fairor than her reputation. 
Tills may have been entirely a fabrication. 
We never tried to hunt It up.” 

“And if tills man I saw to-day proves to be 
your lost brother - and something tells me lie 
will—ids return will involve Doctor Chester 
and yourself in mortification, if not actual 
disgrace, will it not?” asked Laurel, with an 
anxious Interest showing Itself In her lifted 
face. 

“No; at least I hope not so bad as that,” 
said Annie, hopefully. " The world forgets 
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such tilings very quickly; they aro seldom 
more than a nine days’ wonder. Thornton 
is widely-known and respected; and then 
money, like charity, you know, covers a mul¬ 
titude of sins.” 

“ I hope both may in tills case,” said Lau¬ 
rel; and there the conversation ended. 

A note found its way to Marcia Crawford’s 
room in the course of the afternoon. A pecu¬ 
liar and startling message containing a sum¬ 
mons she would have gladly disregarded had 
she dared. It had only these words: 

“ If yon wisli to escape a disastrous expos- 
tire, meet me In the arbor at the foot of tho 
garden one hour after sunset.” 

There was no name affixed, nor was there 
need of any. Her own guilty fears told her 
the summons came from Laurel Weir. 


Tho garden lay in shadow. Damp spicy 
odors hung heavily on tho dewy air, and a 
young moon shot a lance of silver through 
the thick green branches of tho clm9. And, 
with a snowy frotlilike hood thrown back 
from a facb hardly less void of color, Laurel 
Weir waited, stern and unrelenting, school¬ 
ing herself to all needful strength for an en¬ 
counter with the woman she was to meet— 
the cruel unfeeling woman —who had thrust 
upon her the secret that had darkened her 
life and shut her away from happiness. 

A swift footstep came hastily along the 
gravel walk, and in another Instant the ob¬ 
ject of her thoughts stood inside tho vine- 
clad arbor, her face and form enveloped in a 
long-lioodcd cloak. 

“ I should say you are a very great fool, or 
else you take mo for one, Laurel Weir. What 
earthly good did you expect to gain by this 
interview which you commanded so royally ?” 
she demanded, angrily, shaking the gravel 
from her trailing garments. 

“ None for myself, Mabel, I have lost my 
faith in all earthly good. I want to talk with 
you about yourself, and I warn you to deal 
truly with me. I am not as easily deceived 
as I used to be. Why aro you Annie Ches¬ 
ter's guest—an unwelcome one, you cannot 
fail to see? Yon have some object in com¬ 
ing into the neighborhood—tell me what it 
is.” 

“ I had, indeed. Bo sure it was never for 
an instant the hope of meeting you. I 
thought I should drop to the earth when I 
saw you and that eyesoro of a child to which 
you cling so fondly. A singular taste on 
your part." 


“MabelI Mabel! Stop, I entreat you 1" ex¬ 
claimed the young girl, in a voice sharp with 
pain. “ The child you scoff at Is your own— 
the living evidenco of your own indiscretion 
—the puny babe yon fed on drugs, and then 
wickedly deserted, leaving It on my doorstep 
to die. Think, Mabel, of my orphan girl¬ 
hood ; how very young I was to bear such a 
burden. Imagine, if you can, tho toll and 
privation I have borno for more than seven 
long years, to say nothing of the consequent 
shame and disgrace. Could I find courage to 
tell those among whom I sought a livelihood, 
that the poor cripple was the unlawful child 
of my half-sister?” 

Tho great black eyes that mot Laurel’s as 
she ceased speaking, flashed angry fire. 

“ It is time you knew what a fool you have 
been, Laurel, and you shall know now. I 
will teach you better than to call mo to ac¬ 
count. Know, then, that I lied to you from 
the first about tho boy. I was—and still am, 
if ho lives—the lawful wife of Flossy’s father. 
Ho married me secretly, and deserted me just 
before the child was born. I always hated 
children, and did not care to bo burdened 
with any. You had the house, too, in your 
own right; it seems you have sold it since. 
I had nothing but my beauty, and, knowing 
how soft-hearted you wore, I wrote that 
trumpery letter to make you pity tho child 
all tho more.” 

Laurel sighed In bitterness of spirit. 

“ May God forgive you, Mabel 1 you little 
know how dearly your deception has cost 
me,” she said ,mournfully. 

One must have had tho heart of a stone 
who could have looked unmoved into the lily¬ 
like face showing white and sad in the moon¬ 
light. 

“ Let bygones rest in their graves,” said 
Mabel, touched a little, “ only let me pursue 
my present plans undisturbed, and when my 
position at the Chesters becomes fairly de¬ 
fined, and my foothold sure, I will try and 
make amends for what you call my cruelty.” 
Laurel prayed for patience. 

“ For mercy’s sake and your own, Mabel, 
cast that vagary from your mind at once and 
forever! Let me tell you that you can never, 
never, touch the heart of Thornton Chester. 
But for your miserable folly and monstrous 
deception, I should have been long ago his 
happy honored wife.” 

Driven to the wall the dauntless woman 
still stood her ground. 

“Let me enlighten you still further," she 
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said, triumphantly. “ If the man you saw 
in the street this morning should prove to 
bo Thorpe Chester, and ho comes home to 
find mo here, lie can, if ho pleases cause mo 
to Sill somewhat in the estimation of Ids 
family. lie will hardly doom It wise to do 
his worst. But whether lie is dead or alive, 
let me tell you, Laurel Weir, no earthly power 
can gainsay my right to a homo in that house. 
The throe own the property in equal shares, 
Annie and the brothers, and Thorpe Chester 
is my husband, and the father of my child!” 

Doctor Chester, whom the fates bad 
tempted out into the moonlight, had strolled 
that way and heard it all. 

Annie sat composedly sowing at her work 
next morning, with the glad sunshine flicker¬ 
ing over her hair like a network of spun 
gold. A maltose kitten, with very wide¬ 
awake eyes, was busy, malting destructive 
raids on a basket of oolored worsteds. The 
door opened just then, admitting a tall hand¬ 
some man, and a puff of fragrant cigar smoke. 

“ I do wish, Thornton, you would coax 
kilty out into the garden. See how she is 
cutting up with my work,” said Annie, with¬ 
out looking up from the purple pansy she 
was embroidering. 

“ My darling sister!” a deep voice said, and 
in another moment she was in the arms of 
her long-banished brother. 

It were useless to attempt a description of 
the welcomes and explanations, questions and 
answers, of the next two hours. The repent¬ 
ant prodigal did not attempt any conceal¬ 
ments, but by a plain statement of facts 
showed how falsely appearances had told 
against him. 

A sudden and heavy thud upon the floor 
above as if caused by the fall of some dead 
weight brought the trio to their feet, and a 
frightened scream from the servant girl at 


work, arranging the chambers, added to the 
alarm, 

“ It is Marcia Crawford, and she lias proba¬ 
bly fainted and fallen. She lias heart disease 
terribly,” said Annie, following Thornton up 
the stairs. 

Laurel Weir sat on the floor trying vainly 
to raise the rigid form in her arms. Doctor 
Chester drew her gently away, and closed 
and locked the door before Thorpe had time 
to enter, for his practised eyes saw instantly 
that the erring woman was dead. 

Hours after, when all was still and settled, 
Laurel sat down by tho still form ami told 
the whole story in accents of soft womanly 
regrets. . 

“ And so slio is my brother's wife, after all,’> 
said Annie, sighing. “ It is a sad welcome 
home for Thorpe. I am glad Thorton lias 
shut himself up in the library with him. 
Thornton is always so calm, and knows just 
what to say. Think of what that poor mis¬ 
guided creature must have suffered in her 
mind, ever since she learned that Thorpe 
was really alive. Thornton says these sud¬ 
den excitements are extremely dangerous to 
people who have organic disease of the heart. 
Como, Laurel, out into the garden. I a in 
fainting for air and sunshine after all tin's 
horror.” 

So tho shadows lifted at last from Laurel 
Weir’s life, and tvlien, one golden October 
day, when the crimson autumn leaves were 
lying like blossoms on Flossy's grave as lio 
lay peacefully beside the mother he had 
never known, Thornton Chester stood at her 
side, in tho fading splendor of the forest, and 
asked her again to be his wife, slio laid her 
hand in his without fear and without re¬ 
proach. And in the sunlight of his love she 
found the happiness so richly merited. 
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AFTER OFFICE HOURS. 


BX CLABA. 

r ‘ The king of day now dips Ms weary head 
'Within old father Ocean’s billowy bed; 

And twilight gray, now spreads its dnsky veil 
O’er all terrestrial objects, hill and dale.” 

Closing my office door, I lock it for the 
night, and placing the key safely in the 
breast-pocket of my coat, step out upon the 
pavement, and start homeward—or rather 
boarding-homeward —for, being an old bach¬ 
elor, I am deprived of all the sweets attend¬ 
ing that one word— home. 

After the turmoils and harassing labors of 
the day, it is a soothing balm to my aching 
head and tired spirit, to come forth in the 
twilight and wend my way leisurely beneath 
the gathering stars and rising moon; stop¬ 
ping now and then to inhale the rich per¬ 
fume of some bright flower which has found 
its way over the neat white paling to some 
pretty quiet home; or lingering to catch a 
glance of the different homes and hearts I 
pass in my evening walk. 

At such an hour as the one chosen by me 
for the close of my labors, a deep hush 
seems to rest upon the bosom of nature. 
Business houses are closed; husbands, fa¬ 
thers and brothers have hastened home to 
enjoy the evening with the loved ones there. 
Only a stray passenger now and then hur¬ 
ries by me, and “ going home ” is plainly- 
made known by the springing step and lively 
air. 

A soft refreshing breeze from the sea gen¬ 
tly fans through the fragrant locust boughs; 
a mocking-bird, screened by the green foli¬ 
age and the shades of twilight, trills his even- 
ing lay, and is answered from a neighboring 
tree by bis mate. 

I walk slowly on, enjoying Nature’s holy 
calm, which steals so imperceptibly upon us 
at the twilight hour. 

Presently I hear the ring of a boot heel 
upon the stone pavement; and in a few min¬ 
utes a tall manly form draws near; and a 
voice, the very tone of which expresses hap¬ 
piness and content, says: 

“A pleasant good-evening, sir,” and hur¬ 
ries on. 

“Alii he has a home, some one waiting 
and watching for him,” I murmur. And 
without knowing why, I quicken my steps. 


LE CLEBC. 

my mind still busy with the thoughts of a 
home and its pleasures. • 

At the gate of a little white cottage, sur¬ 
rounded by syringa and myrtle—one I have 
often noticed and admired—he pauses, and 
lifting the latch, he steps within upon the 
white sanded walk. At this moment a tiny 
white-robed figure emerges from the hedge 
of evergreen and myrtle bordering the walk, 
and hastening forward, the sweetest voice 
exclaims: 

“ Charlie dear, how late you are 1” 

“Yes, Jennie, love,but 1 was necessarily 
detained.” 

Then there is the smotherod sound of two 
pairs of lips meeting, a merry laugh, and the 
couple pass up the walk and are lost in the 
thickening twilight. “ How happy they 
are!” I mentally ejaculate; and drawing 
near a large stone mansion, 1 look into the 
brilliantly-lighted windows, and see a beau¬ 
tiful picture. 

A father seated near an open window, his 
face bright, cheerful and happy. Upon one 
knee sits a wee girl; on the other a sturdy 
manly little boy. At the back of his chair, 
with one arm placed caressingly about her 
husband’s neck, stands the wife and mother, 
a tall beautiful woman. Her proud happy 
look seems to say, “ These are my jewels!” A 
sigh struggles up from my heart, and is lost 
upon the summer breeze. 

As I approach the next dwelling, merry 
peals of laughter greet me. “Ah! what 
now ?” I mutter. 

“ I shall not kiss him, so there/” It is all 
explained as I look into the bright room 
thronged with young folks. A “child’s 
party,” and they are “paying forfeits,” as 
the next words of a bright sparkling bru¬ 
nette fully explain. 

“O yes, Olive! you know that is part of 
the game; you said yourself that the owner 
of the fan must kiss Ralph Mason, and now it 
is not fair for you to back out!” And with 
these words, she draws a timid little blonde 
forward from her hiding-place • behind the 
window curtain, and leading her into the 
centre of the room, “ There he is, go and 
pay your forfeits!” 

One little hand goes up to shield the pret- 
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ty burning face, and with a tremor in her 
voice, slie cries, “ O Florence!” 

At this interesting juncture, a brave man- 
ly-looking boy steps out from the band of 
merry-makers, and approaching shy little 
Olive, kneels at her feet, and bowing over 
her hand, gallantly presses his lips upon it. 

A merry shout greets this action, and as I 
pass on, I say, “ They will be a match * some 
day.’ ” 

No light in the next house, except a fee¬ 
ble ray in a front chamber. A black-robed 
figure bends over a couch whereon rests her 
darling, her all. The black robe and pale 
sad face tell the story; she is a widow, and 
this, her only child. God pity the widow 
and fatherless, and grant that her child may 
prove a comfort to her stricken heart! 

Hark! what a gush of melody! No light, 
yet I can discern the faint outlines of a form 
upon the balcony. Again and again have I 
heard the sweet lute and the sweeter voice • 
of poor heart-broken Lettie .Lee. ’Tis the 
old strain, the same thrilling words, breathed 
with all the intensity of a passienate heart; 
a heart once cherished, now forsaken. Ah, 
Lettie! Lettie! would that the deceiver 
might hear her words, “True as the stare 
hath my heart been to thee!” The mockr 
ing-bird hushes his song for a moment, that 
he may listen to the sweet melody born of 
sorrow. The cool fragrant breeze moans 
softly through the treetops. I lift my hat 
from my brow, pass my fingers through my 
hair and sigh for the broken-hearted. 

More music! but quite of another nature. 
What a lively air! How I enjoy a scene like 
this! That Is the elder sister at the piano. 
She smiles and bows her head, keeping time 
with the dancers on the floor. What a tiny 
couple! Now they waltz round and round, 
their little arms interlaced, and their bright 
ribbons and glossy curls flying. “ Once more! 
once more, sister!” they simultaneously ex¬ 
claim, as sister makes a movement to leave 
the piano. 

“ Now, buddie Frank, you dance with me, 
and let big brother dance with Allie.” And 
with this “btiddie Frank” and “ big broth¬ 
er ” are led out upon the floor by the “ mis¬ 
tress of ceremonies.” Little Allie rises on 
tiptoe, hut big brother has to stoop his tall 
form considerably in order to accommodate 
the “ wee ladie;” and with a merry laugh at 
Ills expense, sister strikes the keys once 
more, and the evening dance goes - on. 
“ Would I were a child again,” I mutter, as 


with a heavy heart I continue on my way. 

Something extraordinary must be going, 
on here. People are moving to and fro., 
Maidens clad in white and gallants with 
their broadeloth grace the large brilliantly- 
lighted rooms, and smiling mammas and 
thoughtful papas look with expectant eyes 
towards the folding doors. 

Now they come; and in the solemn hush 
that falls upon those assembled, I distinctly 
hear the words which give to the tall dark 
man, with his noble form and proud bearing, 
the graceful elegant lady, with her glisten¬ 
ing satin robe, long fleecy veil and orange 
wreath, as bis wife, I cannot stay to witness 
the congratulations; no, that festive scene 
touches a silent *hord within my lonely 
breast Such scenes are not for me; no, not 
for me. 

A deep hush, a feeling of mingled awe 
and reverence steals upon me. The night 
wind cease3 its soft breathing, the vesper lay 
of the mocking-bird is hushed, the tiny stars 
veil themselves behind fleecy clouds, and 
tears of pearly dew are shed upon fair na¬ 
ture^ breast The pure white curtains are 
looped away from an open window, and by 
the mellow light of the wax candles burn¬ 
ing at the head and foot of the bier, may be 
seen the bride of Death. How fair, how 
lovely she is 1 A long ethereal like garment 
shrouds the beautiful form of the dead. 
Golden ringlets, with their crown of snowy 
buds, lie upon the pillow; the blue eyes are 
closed in death’s quiet sleep; two tiny hands 
are folded over a breast from which the life- 
pulse has flown; and a pure waxen lily lin¬ 
gers in their rigid clasp. Can this be death} 
death so like a gentle sleep upon her? The 
bride of a proud exulting heart for one short 
week, and now death’s own. The two bride¬ 
grooms are met in this quiet chamber. See 
how the young husband kneels beside the 
couch of death’s bride, and with tears of 
anguish bewails liis broken shrine, his lost 
idol. The proud head is bowed; the spirit 
is crushed, broken. The hands are wrung 
in hopeless agony, and the cry goes up from 
a desolate heart, “Alone! my God! all 
alone!” 

“Ah! it is sad when one thus linked departs! 
When Death, that mighty severer of true 
hearts, 

Sweeps through the halls so lately loud in 
mirth. 

And leaves pale Sorrow weeping by the 
hearth.” 
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A. few more steps and my boarding-house 
Is reached. I open the little wicket gate, 
and pass slowly up the walk. My landlady 
and several of her boarders are sitting upon 
the cool vine-wreathed piazza. I hear the 
click of knitting-needles, arid by the faint 
light of the now rising moon I see them flash¬ 
ing in and out, here and there, as the old 
lady plies her evening task. 

“La! Mr. Solti is that you? Sappers 
been over this long time; bat thinking you’d 
like a cup of nice coffee and light rolls, after 


your hard day’s work in that musty law of¬ 
fice ‘ down town,’ I’ve kept them in readiness 
fori you.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Morse, you are very 
kind. I care only for'the cup of coffee, if 
you please.” 

“ How can one think of supper, after a 
walk like mine ?” I mutter, as I make my 
way up stairs into my dark and lonely cham¬ 
ber, and opening wide the window, cast my¬ 
self into my lounging-chair and sigh wearily. 
“For what?” 
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ALECK STUART’S REVENGE. 

BY KATE RICHMOND. 


Ai,f.ck Stuart lounged into the theatre 
that night because ho had nowhere else to 
go, It was late in the season, and the house 
was not well filled. From his place he began 
sweeping the dress-circle and boxes in search 
of pretty faces. lie found a new one. 

Tlie lady was with his friends, the Landers, 
lie watched her through his glass till his 
eyes ached and the curtain fell. Then he 
went round and was presented. 

There was a little stir and rustle near him 
just as Mrs. Lander pronounced her name, 
and he lost it. Site looked at him with eyes 
that almost took his breath. He recovered 
it, bowed, and by that time the next act had 
begun. Ho sat down and devoted himself to 
regarding her. 

Ho did not caro a half penny for the stage, 
hut the glitter and lights, the passing breaths 
of pungent perfume which tho women wore. 


thelialf-listoned-to music, the subtle magnet¬ 
ism of the crowd thrilled his lazy senses. 
And to-night with it all mingled this lady’s 
presence, like a new strange element of 
intoxication, 

A slender little woman draped in masses 
of gorgeous color, gleaming with barbaric 
gold. The drooping languid grace of her 
pose, her feline quality of keeping perfectly 
still, hcrdusky oriental tints, made him think 
of some sleepy dangerous equatorial creature. 

When the curtain fell he rejoined tho 
party. She was already on Harry Lander’s 
arm. 

“Who is your friend?” ho whispered to 
Harry’s wife. 

“ Do you find her handsome ? From No.va 
Scotia. She came to-day.” 

“ Nova Scotia 1 With that face and air 1 I 
don’t believe it. I hoar palms rustle.” 
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“Very well. Vivid imagination will bo 
the death of you.” 

And then they wero at the door of tho 
cloak-room. lie had time for just another 
question. 

“ Her name? I did not catch it when yon 
introduced me.” 

“Mrs. Casselle.” 

lie gave a sudden start as if he had been 
struck. Then he gathered bis senses togeth¬ 
er to say good-night, and met another look 
from those heavy-lidded slumberous eyes, 
lie turned away with his nerves a-quiver, 
and went home haunted by confused sugges¬ 
tions of Jael and Cleopatra. 

lie was not “ susceptible "—you are to 
take my word for that. He had seen a great 
many lovely women, had been through a 
course of varied fascinations which had all 
slipped off harmless. Ho was cool-headed, 
half cynical, and as.objcctlcss as young Amer¬ 
ican grandees can afford to be. Possibly 
some hidden long-past bitterness made his 
life a little less careless than that of his asso¬ 
ciates, but one would hardly have guessed it 
from anything his manner told. 

Frank Gove was in bis rooms, late as it was, 
when he reached them. He scented Havana 
smoke, and caught sight of the red spark of a 
cigar, and then hi3 friend’s voice called to 
him out of the darkness. 

Frank was his closest companion. Some¬ 
thing tetter than mere good fellowship had 
sprung up between them. Man fashion, tho 
tortures of the Inquisition would havo had 
doubtful success in getting any expression of 
the feeling. But Frank, steadfast soul, had 
seen Aleck Stuaijt when he was anything but 
tho hero that liiost women counted him; 
knew that those happy careless moods of 
his gave place now and then to fits of de¬ 
pression, for which there was no help in tho 
heavens above nor the earth beneath. But 
ho was the only human being who did know. 

Sitting in tho dark that night, Aleck Stuart 
told Gove Ids story. You would as soon havo 
thought of an earthquake’s opening a sul¬ 
phur-smelling chasm at your very feet, if you 
had known him as other peoplo did. 

“ My stepmother had a son when she mar¬ 
ried my father. We two boys grew up to¬ 
gether, and came to loving each other in 
most unbrotherly fashion. .When Louis’s 
mother died tie was twenty-one. Ho went 
back to the ancestral West Indian plantation, 
and.in six months ho had fallen in love with 
■and married tho only woman he had ever 


looked at twice. It was a year more before 
I saw him, and ho had written me but few 
letters. Then I found that the world had 
gone all wrong for him. He had married for 
love, she for his name and fortune. When 
he made that discovery, he loll her what she 
wanted—money and freedom—and was adrift 
witli neither hope nor ambition. 1 was In 
New York then. He stayed with me a week, 
and then lie left me without a word of warn¬ 
ing. Two weeks afterward ' a floating body 
with a ballot hole through its head was 
picked up in the harbor. The description 
satisfied mo that the only mail I loved in the 
world had taken a short road out of his 
troubles.” 

“And his wife?” 

“ I went to Cuba at once. She had gone 
to Europe. I followed her there and lost 
her. But tho world is not so wide that we 
shall not some day meet.” 

“And then?” 

Stuart’s cigar was still between his lips. 
He jarred off tho ash before he answered: 

“And then—tho fates will decide.” There 
was a little pause. “ I shall call myself an 
idiot, doubtless, when I get into daylight, 
blit meanwhile tho story is told. You know 
what sort of a skeleton I amuse myself with 
in spare minutes.” 

“And what has rattled the dry bones to¬ 
night?” 

“A woman, of course. A Mrs. Casselle— 
Louis’s name—who is with the Landers.” 

“ Not the same?” 

“ It cannot be. I do not even know that 
she has not a husband living. She is a Nova 
Scotian. Fanny told me." 

Then tliero was very little more said till It 
came to the good-niglit. 

He saw Mrs. Casselle two or three times 
in the next few days. A bow on the street, 
a glimpse of her dark face in a passing car¬ 
riage, kept the first night’s impression keen 
and sharp. He did not seel; her, but, by 
some strange fascination, she was not out of 
his thoughts during five waking minutes. 
And sho haunted his dreams In a vague 
fashion that did not help his rest. 

Mrs. Lander met him on the street at 
last, and took him home to luncheon, no 
spent tho whole afternoon in her parlors, 
and found that prosaic delight did not dis¬ 
enchant him. Mrs. Casselle wore a white 
dress, voluminous and airy, and her favorite 
ornaments of dead gold bands, heavy enough 
for shackles. It was a June day, witli hot 
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fragrant gnslics of wind pouring in through 
the open windows. A vivid carnation 
showed Itself through the dusk of her cheeks, 
and the “ argent-lidded ” eyes were deep and 
dreamy. She talked in fantastic effortless 
fashion, and when the afternoon hush and 
heats lay deepest, sang to him with a voice 
full of sweet pathetic tremors. He went out 
into the twilight, feeling as if all sorts of 
lotus dreams were possible. 

It was a relief to meet Lucia Gray. Her 
calm blonde faco and passionless voice came 
like a stream of cool air across bis feverish 
fancies. She neither sang, nor played, nor 
talked much, and dressed with most religious 
regard to the latest fashion. A little flush of 
rose pink ran up into her face as she met 
him. lie was no more conceited than other 
men, but it did occur to him that Miss Gray 
liked him. 

no turned and walked homo with her, 
and spent the evening in studying her face 
and gestures, as if she were some sort of an¬ 
tidote to bo taken optically. She, too, wore 
white, hut it fell in dead heavy folds, and she 
moved like an inspired statue. 

lie went home, and, in spite of his even¬ 
ing’s course of treatment, found Mrs. Cas- 
selle’s eyes haunting him. Thereupon ho 
sat down to consider. There was no cow¬ 
ard’s blood in him; ho faced circumstances 
instinctively. He had done a great many 
ill-considered things In his twenty-six years, 
but falling in love had not been one of them, 
ne wondered a little if tho common fate 
had overtaken him at last. And then ho 
began to review tho situation. She looked 
not moro than twenty. She nover could 
have worn widow’s weeds and have so en¬ 
tirely emerged from their cumbrous shad¬ 
ows; therefore there must be somewhere a 
superfluous Mr. Casselle. That fact of an 
existing husband being established, why, he 
had better begin his summer journeying a3 
soon as convenient after date. 

He met Mrs. Lander next day in a picture 
gallery. She was alone; ho found a cornor 
and a seat for her. He was a great pot of 
hers; she was really in lovo with her'hus¬ 
band, but Stuart wa9 first favorite. 8ho 
looked in his faco, and, knowing pretty well 
tho signs of the times, guessed what was 
coming. 

“ Tell mo about your friend.” 

“ I have sovoral.” 

“Of course you havo. ‘ Tho dear five hun¬ 
dred.’ Mrs. Cassello, then.” 


“ 01 Well, sho is Mrs. Cassello.” 

“ I suppose so. And Mr. Cassello?” 

“His soul iswitli the saints, I trust,” sho 
half sung, watching. him witli keen covert 
looks. An odd change ran over Ids face, 
and her quick ear caught a difference in his 
voice. 

“Yon mean that sho is a widow?" 

“ Yes. And you havo fallen in lovo with 
her?” 

“ No. It is only one of tho possibilities.” 

Then there wn3 a little pause. Mrs. Lan¬ 
der had persisted in belief in the man’s inner 
capability of earnestness in tho face of all the 
chaff and wasto of bis daily life. Sho was 
half frightened now at the revelation his 
■ voice made. It was like stripping away the 
sheath from a cold, keen, glittering blade. 

Mrs. Lander broke the silence at last. 

“ I shall tell you Barbara Cassello’s story 
because of that possibility. It is not much 
to tell. When she was eighteen, which was 
five years ago, sho married. Heaven only 
knows tlm story of tho next year. It was 
while we were living in Havana. There 
was never a hint nor a whisper outside, but 
I, who loved her, saw that sho was chafing 
to death. For her husband the case was 
little better. He left her at last. She never 
told how nor why. He went for a week’s 
journey, and never came back. She has 
not heard of or from him since. He may be 
dead—lie may reappear to-morrow. Her life 
is ruined. You see she is neither bond 
nor free. And wherever she goes men fall 
down and worship her.” 

“ What was her husband’s name?” 

“ Louis Casselle." 

“ You told me she was Nova Scotian.” 

“No, only from Nova Scotia. Sho has 
lived there during the last two years. I have 
told you tliis becauso you are going tho usual 
way, I think, nnd, if I can, I should be glad 
to spare you unavailing pain." 

“ Thank you,” ho said, gently. “ It shall 
bo a secret. I need not promise—” Then lie 
Btood silent, 

Her quick eyes saw under tho habitual 
careless courtesy some sliarp pain more than 
tho occasion seemed to warrant. She had 
lived years enough to havo small faitli in 
heartbreaks, Lovo at first sight was a sur¬ 
face disease that yielded to simple treatment. 
But Aleck Stuart was beyond her depth. 
She was half frightened now. 

“ Do not stay boro,” sho said; “ you will 
have to talk to people, and you’ll find it a 
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great boro. If I can help you, Aleck.” Ami 
she put out her hand. 

Ho wont out into the opoil air with a sense 
of suffocation. The double shock was too 
-much for him. This woman, of all others in 
the world, had had power to stir ins slow 
heart, and of all others he had hold against 
her that tardy vow of vengeance. lie walked 
straight forward, on and on till night fell, 
and he found miles between himself and tho 
city. It was deep in tho evening when ho 
reached it again. Passing through a shad¬ 
owy street, on the way to his rooms, tho 
light from an open parlor window fell broad 
across tbo pavement. Then ho bethought 
himself that Miss Gray was to leave town in 
the morning, and that he had promised her 
a farewell call. Late as it was, and with his 
disordered dress, ho presented himself. It 
was not his fashion to do melodrama about 
anything, but Miss Gray must have had less 
than feminine instinct not to liavo guessed 
trouble. In her way, a very sweet one, she 
was sympathetic and tender. lie went homo 
that night with a resolution shaped in his 
heart, and through the next few weeks lie 
hardly stopped to think. 

Mrs. Lander did not leave town usually • 
except for flying visits to this or that water¬ 
ing-place. Her own homo was without tho 
city, and in its coo! wide airy rooms she 
found tho summer heats quite ns endurable 
as in the cramped quarters of fashionable 
hotels. Besides, this year Mrs. Cassello was 
with her, and Barbara wanted rest. So tho 
ladies dreamed through the long still days. 
Aleck Stuart spent a great many of his spare 
hours with them. 

Sirs. Lander had the rare feminine wisdom 
of knowing when slio had said enough. She 
had warned this idlo prince, and he had 
comprehended tho warning. More than that 
she could not do. Who know but out of this 
cruel puzzle of her friend’s lifo some great 
good might at last come? She watched the 
sad face—for, with all its wonderful dark 
beauty, Barbara Casselle’s face was as sad as 
death—and saw that the days brought a new 
charm of half-unconscious hopefulness. With 
all the evil that was said of Aleck Stuart— 
and there was enough of it—no one had ever 
accused hirn of willful flirtation. If these two 
would just comfortably fall in love with each 
other, that old mistake surely need nut ruin 
all her years. 

Stuart spent little time in thinking. He said 
to himself he was carrying out that long-de¬ 


layed plan of vengeance; and to assure himself 
that he really was doing so, he used to go 
down to the beach where Miss Gray was 
reigning* queen over her clique, and, for a 
day or so of every week, rack the souls of tho 
resident cavaliers with all manner of pangs 
of jealousy the rest of it. But lie al¬ 
ways came back with an unnamed flutter 
of eagerness, and found the prosecution of 
tho aforesaid plan of vengeance by no means 
an uncomfortable process. Barbara Cas- 
sellc’s great dreamy eyes and low-toned voice, 
her sinuous graces of motion and piquant 
charm of toilet, haunted him day and night. 

Prank Gove he seldom saw. That young 
man was doing business with a Yankee en¬ 
ergy that promised to make a rich man of 
him. Stuart hardly knew—certainly laid no 
stress on his knowledge—that every one of 
his Sundays was spent at Kyc, burning the 
customary incense at Miss Gray’s shrine. 

It fell out shortly after, that somebody, in 
spite of August heats, gave a birthday party. 
It was enjoyable, after all. The rooms were 
wide, and there was space enough; tho mu¬ 
sic gave chance for dancing, if one wanted 
it; tho grounds wore large, and the moon 
was at its unclouded full. Mrs Vane's party 
promised to be a success a long way beyond 
tho ordinary. 

At midnight Aleck Stuart was waltzing 
with Mrs. Casselle. She danced in lier in¬ 
tense Spanish fashion, as though that stow 
rhythmic swing and slide wore the one thing 
she lived for. lie looked down at her face 
as they circled—the perfect melting outlines 
of cheek, throat, the deep tints, the broad- 
dropped lids. Tho delicate warmth of cham¬ 
pagne was in his brain, and for tho instant 
absorbed all time, past and future. Ho was 
conscious only of tho intoxication of their 
floating motion, the sad delirious sweetness 
of the waltz strains, the perfume of tho flow¬ 
ers, the night sounds drilling into tho almost 
empty saloon. He bent his head till she felt 
his breath on her cheek. 

“Barbara!” he whispered. 

Only that word, but it drew her eyes up to 
UiB face. It was the barest glance, but for 
long months aflenvards those eyes looked at 
him, through every hour of tho day and 
night, with a sweet intentness that murdered 
repose. 

A sigh, almost a sob, shivered across her 
lips; his clasp tightened about her waist, tho 
music quickened as if responsive to his heart¬ 
beats, once moro they circled half tho room, 
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and then the last bars of the music died 
away, and the waltz was over. 

Mrs. Lander was at her friend's side as 
soon as they were seated. 

“ How white you are, Barbara. You shall 
dance no more to-night.” 

Fifteen minutes after, Aleck Stuart, ar¬ 
ranging their carriage wraps, and seeing Mrs. 
Cassette's face still colorless, felt as if he were 
slowly coming to his senses after some dream 
of enchantment. 

lie did not go into the house again, but 
wandered oft’ into the farthest nook of the 
grounds. lie threw himself down on the 
dew-wet grass, ignoring his soft raiment, and 
betook himself to reflection. After all, re¬ 
venge, once grasped, might not be so satis¬ 
factory as in prospective. It was curious 
how the idea had possessed him, be thought. 
The future, robbed of this central purpose, 
looked dead and dull. The woman deserved 
punishment, of course, but somehow, with 
those great soft eyes looking at him, lie 
began to doubt bis capability of inflicting it. 

lie fell asleep, after a little, and a very 
gray dawn was breaking through a Scotch 
mist when ho woke. He was chilled to the 
heart, but the house was still and dark. He 
was not going to make a spectacle of hiuisolf, 
so be made the best of his way back to his 
rooms. lie spent the next two days in peni¬ 
tential enjoyment of cold and fever. 

lie sent a note to Mrs. Lander explaining 
his absence, and then lie gave himself up to 
such disjointed fancies as make sleep a shade 
worse torment than wakefulness. Louis 
Casscllo’s reproachful face, broken strains of 
waltz music, that somehow identified them¬ 
selves with the presence that had been most 
in bis thoughts these many weeks, tantaliz¬ 
ing breaths of delicate oversweet perfume, 
that as vaguely meant Lucia Gray, and over 
all, and through all, those great pleading 
soft eyes, made confusion worse confounded. 

He felt as if a thunderbolt bad fallen when 
lie, at last, got out to Mrs. Lander’s, and 
found her packing to go to Rye. It did 
dimly suggest itself to him that an end might 
come wherein he might figure as very little 
of a hero. lie felt nervously that he did not 
want to lose either of these two women. To 
Lucia Gray he had made love as desperately 
as any man may who stops short of actual 
words. He had told hitnself that it was all a 
kind of honor guard against any possible 
lapse; he meant to marry her In the end, if 
she would take him. And now memory did 


not servo exactly as to how far be had be¬ 
trayed himself to Mrs. Cassclle—thanks to 
the Germania and the Strauss waltzes. 
Women chattered so, the whole thing would 
come out, of course. It was a drop of com¬ 
fort that Miss Gray was at the Fnrragut-, and 
Mrs. Lander was going to the Ocean, ami 
there was a mile and a half of beach between. 
Tragedy and comedy do so mix themselves 
tip in tills commonplace life of ours. I fear 
that he got less supporting comfort than lie 
might have done from the reflection that he 
was the avenger of his brother's wrongs. To 
commonplace observers the affair might very 
easily take the appearance of most ordinary 
flirtation, in which he had been outwitted. 

He caught only most cursory glimpses of 
Mrs. Casscllo before she went away, ne 
followed her later in the week, because, lie 
told himself, there was no plausible escape 
from bis promise to Miss Gray. lie found 
Mrs. Lander’s words literally true. They 
had been in the place three days, and already 
Mrs. Casselle was the centre about which the 
host men gravitated. Her splendid beauty, 
the royal repose of her manner, the half 
mystery about her, made her the days’ chief 
interest. And somehow Mrs. Lander and 
Sirs. Browne, with whose party Miss Gray 
had come, had managed to get themselves on 
terms of intimacy, which a whole season hi 
town would not have brought about. The 
t\YO;ybungcr women, outwardly smiling, had 
developed an instinctive antagonism that 
was something tragic in earnestness. Aleck 
Stuart found his position a nervous one. 
Mrs. Casselle ignored him beyond the claims 
of bare acquaintanceship; Miss Gray looked 
at him with wide solemn blue eyes when she 
found lie had been calling on Mrs. Casselle. 
He felt as if he was drifting into Insanity, 
and there fate interposed. 

They were all on the rocks, watching the 
moon rise across the water. The party was 
made up from both houses, and the two 
ladles were surrounded by their respective 
worsbippei‘3. Presently some one privileged 
to be barbarous lighted a cigar. A minu e 
afterward Stuart, standing a little apart, 
turned at a shriek. Mrs, Casselle’s light 
dress was in flames, and, with the instinct¬ 
ive shrinking of self-preservation, the group 
about her bad dissolved, leaving her for-the 
instant alone. Stuart’s wits were always at 
hand when ho wanted them. He caught 
her in his arms, sprang down the rocks at the 
risk of her neck ami his own, and dashed 
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into the water. Even in the face of that 
fiery torment his heart gave a great bound. 
His arms hold her; for the minute her life 
was his own. There was little enough 
breath in his body when he reached the 
shore, and the plunge under water had 
nearly drowned out that little, but he man¬ 
aged to gasp a single word as they emerged; 

“Darling!” ami his lips touched hers. 

There is perhaps a merciful provision for 
poor human nature too weak to sustain un¬ 
interrupted heroics. They were dragged out 
presently, limp and dripping, and carried 
away to bo dried. 

Stuart did not see Mrs. Casselie again till 
the next morning. He made a night of it 
after his own burns were dressed. He real¬ 
ized at lust what had happened to him, lie 
loved this woman with the introverted in¬ 
tense sentiment that is the usual fate of such 
natures as his. All hope, all happiness, 
everything that made life worth living, lay 
in her presence. And in his way stood that 
skeleton of a purpose—grown a duty now. 

He was walking the floor of Mrs. Lander’s 
parlor, in anything but a serene frame of 
mind. Harry Lander’s dressing-gown not 
being the most appropriate stylo of open air 
dress, he was waiting impatiently for the ar¬ 
rival of his own clothes. His scorched arm 
smarted abominably- Ho was conscious 
that in his unnerved condition retreat was 
the only thing left for him. And there Bar¬ 
bara Casselie came in. She had not been in 
the least hurt. She was a little paler than 
usual, but her dress was the perfection of 
elaborate simplicity. Stuart noted that— 
wondering if any earthly thing would make 
her forget her toilet. He stood just where 
the opening door had arrested his walk. lie 
did not speak, and she came forward, her 
eyes tilling with tears, her lips trembling; 

“ 1 owe you my life,” she said. 

It seemed to him that the words he spoke 
shaped themselves without his will: 

“ You owe more than that, madam. Louis 
Casselie was my brother.” 

.She stood motionless, the great eyes dilat¬ 
ing with startled wonder, the blood going 
out of her lips and cheeks till her paleness 
was something livid. 

“ I do not understand,” sho said, at last, 
breathlessly. 

“ I will explain.” And then he told her 
her husband’s fate. Voice and words were 
harsh and bitter. “ I vowed then, madam, 
.that Louis Casselie should be avenged. 


When I met you in the theatre your won¬ 
derful beauty charmed me as it had a bettor 
man. I did not know you till days after¬ 
ward. From that day to this I have never 
forgotten that my brother fills a suicide’s 
grave.” 

I suppose lie really thought for the instant 
that he was telling the exact truth. Human 
nature has such an infinite capacity for de¬ 
ceiving itself. Tilts man, having wrought 
himself up to the heroic pitch, found it nec¬ 
essary to make himself out a most unquali¬ 
fied villain, which he by no means was. 

She stood looking at him a minute silently. 
When she spoke her voice was dry and still, 
and the w#rds measured themselves very 
evenly: 

“ You mean that you have had in your 
mind the one purpose of making me suller 
for your brother’s death? that if I had loved 
you never so dearly, that purpose would only 
have been the better served, and your resolu¬ 
tion in no wise changed?” 

“ Precisely, madam.” 

She went on in the same still way; 

“ That I consider you a coward, will mat¬ 
ter to you as little, probably, as my thanks 
for the service you did me last night. Good- 
r morning.” 

And so she was gone. She went to her 
own room, locked the door, ami went through 
one of those awful storms which such women 
are capable of. Having concluded that, she 
drank a cup of coffee, strong as lye, wrote a 
letter, ami arranged herself faultlessly for the 
beach. Sho had had some experience in 
burials. She meant her ghosts should have 
no resurrections, and she piled all sorts of 
society exactions and observances atop of 
their graves. 

Aleck Stuart, left alone, wished the floor 
would open and let him into the cellar, and 
oblivion, if such a thing existed, for him. 
Then presently his own garments came, and 
Frank Gove with them. Gove had that hour 
arrived, and having heard the story of the. 
past night’s occurrence, had rushed over to 
see for himself the extent of the disaster. 
He helped his friend dress, saw him through 
his farewells to Mrs. Lander, and carried 
him off to be lionized. 

He was the hero of the hour in a small 
way. When the ovation had somewhat sub¬ 
sided, he sought out Miss Gray and pro¬ 
posed to her. 

It was all over in fifteen minutos—the 
somewhat formal offer of his bandaged hand, 
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and the lady’s graceful calm acceptance. 
Then seeing how white his face had grown, 
her woman’s solicitude came uppermost. 
She proposed that he should take an hour’s 
repose, and before the words wore olfher lips 
he lay upon the floor at her feet hi a dead 
faint. 

An hour later, outstretched in his own 
room, he was revolving the vexed question 
« to be or not to be.” I don’t mean that he 
was contemplating suicide, only that he had 
got into one of those morbid conditions when 
life seems a burden too grievous to be borne, 
lie was actually contemplating the proprie¬ 
ty of letting himself die—as if any such con¬ 
clusion were possible to his sound digestion 
ami vigorous vitality. Frank Gove stood 
leaning against the window, his face turned 
away. 

“ Pardon me, old fellow,” he said, at length, 
«but have you asked Lucia Gray to marry 
you?” 

“ Yes,” Stuart answered, wearily. 

“And she lias accepted you?” 

“ Yes.” And then some tremor of pain in 
the man’s voice struck his ear, and all at once 
lie realized that there might be other misery 
and disappointment than his own in the 
world. “Were you—” Did you—” lie 
stopped, not in the least knowing how to go 
on. Gove helped him out. 

“ I’m glad to know”—with u half smile on 
his quivering lips. “A man doesn’t want to 
make a fool of himself further than comes 
into the natural order of things.” 

Stuart gave a half groan. Then a servant 
came in with a letter. It was the one Bar¬ 
bara G'asselle lmd written that morning, lie 
glanced at the signature beforo he guessed 
at tlie writer. 

“ You shall know the truth. I do riot owe 
it to you but to myself and his memory, I 
married your brother because I loved him. 

1 was very young, poor and proud. When I 
was accused, to him, of earing most for his 
fortune, I would not defend myself. lie 
grew cold and distrustful. When, at last, I 
was forced into submission through heart- 
hunger, it was too late. When lie - "left me I 
followed him, as I supposed, to England, then 
to the Continent. Your words this morning 
were the first intimation I have ever had of 
Ills fate. 

“If it will help your triumph, unmanly and 
ungenerous as it is, know that your voice 
has been the first that has had one tone of 
sweetness in it since his ceased; your pres¬ 
ence the only one that I have welcomed. * 
Between us now there is a great gulf fixed. 
It will never be crossed.” 


The latest news—Lucia Gray’s engage¬ 
ment—spread rapidly. Mrs. Casselle heard 
it as she sat on the piazza at the Ocean, the 
centre of a chatting group. Somebody had 
announced the fact. 

“ Miss Gray is the charming blonde with 
the Browne party, is she not? And the 
gentleman—” 

“ Your saviour of last night, madam,” said 
some one, with a slight spice of malice in his 
voice. 

* “Aleck Stuart? 0 yes. Mr. Stuart is a 
distant connection of mine, you know.” 

Then she passed her laced handkerchief 
across her lips once or twice, and sat silent 
for a minute or two. 

It seems sometimes as if all the doing and 
suffering of a man’s life were crowded into 
the space of weeks or months, leaving long 
years for the simple being. Aleck Stuart, 
going home next day, met his servant in tdio 
station waiting for the down train. 

“I was going after you, sir. There’s a « 
gentleman in your looms, and lie has sent 
me with this.” 

Stuart tore open the note with a queer 
sense of something coming.' There were 
only a few words; by the time he had read 
them he felt as if the world had gono upside 
down. 

“ I have come back. I am dying, I think. 
Will yon come to me?” 

Louis Casselle’s name was at the bottom 
of the page. 

lie went back in a maze, and found Cas¬ 
selle the barest shadow of a limn, but still 
undoubted flesh and blood. It was simply 
another case of mistaken identity. The 
body lying in the family burial-place was a 
stranger’s. But beforo an hour had passed 
Stuart knew that tho troubled life was near 
its end. 

“ Louis,” ho said, at last, quietly and chcer- 
fully, “you must listen to me calmly. I left 
your wife this morning. She has told mo 
her whole story.” And little by little for 
half an hour lio forced conviction on his 
hearer. When tho story was done one face 
wa3 hardly whiter than the other. Stuart 
had steadied voice and feature against any 
betrayal of his own share in the story. 

With her late breakfast next morning Mrs. 
Casselle lmd a letter. Tho writing was awk¬ 
ward, stiff and rather illegible, as a man’s is 
apt to be who practises with bis left band for 
tho first time. 
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“Barbara, your husband, Louis Casselle, 
b not dead. He is with me here, and has but 
a little longer, I think, to live. Will you 
come to him ?” 

That was all. Three hours later she and 
Mrs, Lander had left Rye Beach. 

A fortnight later Louis Casselle died, his 
wife’s hand in his, her face on the pillow 
beside his. 

Society, easy-going monster, accepted un- 
questioningly the Landers’ explanation. Mr. 
Casselle had returned suddenly from a long 
stay in Europe, and had died almost imme¬ 
diately of consumption. There was nothing 
to contradict because nothing had ever been 
explained. 

Standing beside his coffin, Stuart spoke 
the first words that had passed between them 
of the past. 

“Forgive me!” 

She looked at him with every feature 
growing white ami rigid. 

“ Never 1” she answered; and in the bitter¬ 
ness of the tone he understood for the first 
time something of the terrible depths of the 
wrong lie had done her. 

A year went by, and Aleck Stuart’s long 
engagement to Lucia Gray was about con¬ 
cluding In matrimony. It must he. confessed 
that it had not been rose-strewn all the way. 
That lady had never quite forgotten Mrs. 
Casselle. She had been told all that could 
be explained; hut behind it all she sensed a 
mystery which she could not fathom. Sho 
could find no fault with Stuart’s manner. 
It was perfect in all the requirements of his 
position. And yet perhaps her woman’s 
heart wanted more than such perfect pro¬ 
priety of regard, 

Frank Gove and he were not such firm 
friends as of old. Frank had religiously kept 
the secret the other had intrusted in him, 
less Stuart’s now than Barbara Cassello’s, 
but the two had drifted apart. Gove had 
said to him once; 


“It’s no use, Aleck, There’s a difference. 
You’ve gained and I’ve lost, and nothing will 
ever make it up. Perhaps if wo get together 
again, beyond time, it wont matter; but till 
then—” And the two grasped hands as if 
in farewell. 

That summer, a year after the events I 
have told you of, Miss Gray and her aunt 
wero going down a western river. Aleck 
Stuart was with them, elegant, polite, and 
tired to death, apparently, of every earthly 
thing. It was in the midst of a dreamy 
afternoon that the alarm of fire was given. 
There followed the usual fearful whirl of 
confusion and terror. Stuart never lost sight 
of Lucia, and on his arm at last she reached 
the shore. Having got his breath, he plunged 
back again to rescue a woman whose gar¬ 
ments were floating a few yards out. It was 
not until he had laid his dripping armful on 
the grass that he knew that for the second 
time ho had saved Barbara Casselle; this 
time from the double peril of fire and water, 

It must be confessed that, for a man on 
tho verge of matrimony, he behaved like a 
lunatic. He held her in his arms, saying 
various incoherent things, till she opened 
her eyes, and then he proceeded to stop her 
first long breath in a most unorthodox man¬ 
ner, Miss Gray walked straight away from 
them with the air of a very wet princess. 

Two weeks later, Frank Gove, in St. Louis, 
received a letter from his old friend Aleck 
Stuart. 

“ Miss Gray has dismissed me. It Avas a 
great mistake from the beginning, and in my 
heart I think I’ve always been a little jealous 
of you. She goes back to New York next 
month, I think.” 

Late in the fall Frank Gove and Lucia 
Gray wero married, and the next spring 
Barbara Casselle and Aleck Stuart celebrated 
by a wedding the second anniversary of their 
meeting. 
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AMBER GBAY’S GOOD WORK. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It was late afternoon of a chill November 
day. Arrowy beams of slant sunshine shot 
now and then across the narrow city streets, 
and a vibrant north wind blow across the 
park, where even the hardy salvias had shed 
their scarlet splendor weeks before, and leaf¬ 
less branches showed bare and black against 
a cold blue sky. In fact, just such a twilight 
was hastening on as tempts one to lock up 
ledger and day-book with a long sigh of con¬ 
tent, and turn his steps homeward, lured on 
by a softly tinted picture of home joys, a 
delicious mingling of light and warmth, and 
happy expectant faces. 

Hiss Laura Wintergladc had just got home 
from a shopping excursion, cold, weary and 
cross. Even the tropical warmth and per¬ 
fume of her own elegant boudoir where her 
ever-devoted French maid sat waiting her 
coming, the dinner dress of shining silk dis¬ 
played upon the bed, and the cut-glass goblet 
of mulled wine on the table, failed to coax 
the volcanic temper of tins petted child of 
fashion into anything like the winsome soft¬ 
ness she knew so exquisitely well how. to 
assume whenever occasion required. 

Rut occasion did not require just then. 
Her father was dozing over his library (ire, 
perfectly at ease, in dressing-gown and slip¬ 
pers, waiting for dinner, and Maxwell Fay, 
the oidy man living whom she cared to win, 
had been and gone in her absence. So, she 
was quite free to give vent to her unavailing 
wratli without the slightest danger of being 
overheard, and she threw about her pearl 
combs, spilled cologne, and scolded Lisette to 
her full satisfaction. 

“A pretty confidant you are, indeed! A 
nice person for one to trust! Did I not 
charge you over and over again to send that 
girl up stairs with her sewing, in case Mr. 
Fay should call during my absence ? I would 
rather have given a thousand dollars than to 
have had him sitting there in the parlor 
alone with her half the afternoon. You 
codld have prevented it easily enough. You 
can do anything you choose in the manoeuvre- 


ing line, and I never yet saw a French woman 
who could not. Don’t tell me it was not 
yonr fault. I dare say you had your magpie 
head, all the while, either in the wine-cellar 
or in my bureau drawers. I’ll make you suf¬ 
fer for it though.” 

Four Lisette would no doubt have found 
herself utterly wretched and inconsolable 
under the weight of her mistress’s displeasure, 
if a shining gold piece, given her that after¬ 
noon by Maxwell Fay, had not lain, all tho 
while, like balm in her pocket. True, there 
was a half-worn rose-colored silk, long coveted 
and long promised, hanging in Miss Winter- 
glade’s closet, and she felt her chances of 
possessing it growing beautifully less, but 
consoled herself with thinking that money 
was the host friend, after all, and new dresses 
a deal nicer than old ones. 

While cunning Lisette was seeking vainly 
to chatter her mistress into something akin 
to good humor, a young girl sat close to the 
window of a luxurious little room, off tho 
spacious parlor, straining her gentlan-bluo 
eyes over a snowy cashmere robe she was 
embroidering in a trailing pattern of convol¬ 
vuli. Thoroughly interested in her work, 
and eagerly happy in thinking of tho tempt¬ 
ing glass of jelly and cluster of grapes she 
would be enabled to purchase for an invalid 
mother, Amber Gray heeded not that it was 
past her usual hour for leaving work, until a 
rustle of silken garments came along the dim 
silent parlor, and Laura Wintergladc stood 
just within tho room, her cold gray eyes glitter¬ 
ing like steel, nml anger glowing in her checks. 

Innocent Amber, just finishing the last 
delicate bud, could think of nothing but her 
completed work, that was to bring her tho 
means of furnishing sorely needed comforts 
to tho dear ones at home. Shame upon the 
cruel revengeful woman who could so relent¬ 
lessly disappoint her I 

“So you have finished my dress, at last,” 
said Miss Wintergladc, without one atom of 
approbation in her icy voice. 

Tho young girl looked up with a vague 
surprise. 
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“ Surely, Miss Wintcrglade, you must bo 
aware that this working iu qilk and clienillo 
is extremely difficult, and that it is impossible 
to hurry without spoiling it. Just see how 
lovely, it is. Such an exquisite blending of 
leaves and blossoms! One must be very 
happy in wearing such beautiful tilings.” 

Still her employer stood staring at her as 
though she would fain have turned her to 
stone. 

« Do you think, Amber Gray, that I am 
^fAv.% (A nyvywove cMvic yew m 'jaw; -fira'a?" 
she said, raspingly; “let me tell you that I 
shall never wear that dress. I would rather 
die than wear any garment your hands liavo 
touched, and I would not give you another 
day’s work to save your life.” 

The white robe, fair and stainless enough 
for an angel to wear, dropped slowly from the 
limp cold hands of the grieved, insulted girl. 
In her utter purity of heart and integrity of 
purpose, no suspicion of the true cause of this 
sudden outbreak dawned upon her. 

“ Miss Wintcrglade," she said, with gentle 
dignity, “your words and manner surpriso 
and distress tile. If you arc really in earnest, 
and iu your sober senses, tell me, I entreat 
you, what I have done to causa you to <l.o- 
nouucc mo with such intense, vehement 
bitterness.” 

Laura Wintcrglade would, no doubt, have 
struck her in the face, had she dared, but for- 
tun.ately she did not dare. She heard a door 
open and shut, and the belief that some one 
of the servants was near restrained her from 
anything more blasting than words. 

“ You play injured innocence excellently 
well,” she said, tauntingly; “you haven’t the 
shadow of an idea, of course, what you have 
done to make me despise you. Perhaps, 
indeed, you have such an overwhelming esti¬ 
mate of your attraction as to imagine that I 
hired you out of the street to entertain my 
lovers in tuy absence.” 

Quick angry tears gathered on the fringing 
lashes of Amber Gray’s beautiful eyes, and 
scarlet blushes dyed her fair oval face. 

“You are cruel and wicked! Jealousy is 
making you utterly unjust and unreasonable! 
I should be deceiving, indeed, if I pretended 
not to understand you. Your fears are 
groundless. It is truo that Mr. Fay called 
while you wore away, and came through the 
parlor to ask mo what time you would prob¬ 
ably return. He seated himself uninvited on 
the sofa opposite, and chatted pleasantly half 
an hour or more. I am ashamed to remem¬ 


ber how cool and almost uncivil I was to 
him.” 

“Do not seek to impose any of your false¬ 
hoods upon mo!” said Miss Wint-rglade, 
sternly. “This afternoon was not the first 
time you have entertained him in my absence. 
I understand it all. You depend upon your 
beauty to win you a rich husband. Let mo 
enlighten you a little. Aside from the in¬ 
come earned by his profession, Maxwell Fay 
has nothing. lie is an orphan, and lias been 
jut years. Yita mother bail no fortune, and 
supported her son by teaching music until 
she married the rich banker, Morris Yanstonc, 
of this city, and unless his stepson, whom ho 
loves very dearly, should offend him by sotno 
mesalliance, it is quite certain he will come 
Into possession of an immense property. 
Ifow let me warn you. A greater tyrant—a 
more relentless, cruel and unforgiving man— 
than old Morris Yanstonc does not live, 
people say he grows more and more unbear¬ 
able every day. lie had once a daughter, 
the only child ever born to him; her mother, 
Whom lie idolized, died in giving her life. 
Jly mother know her well, and often speaks 
of the exquisite beauty of the girl, as she 
gye.'it to xwo.mvtowL M wsmitown vnwt- 
ried secretly, and her father camo near mur¬ 
dering her when circumstances revealed the 
truth to him. It was a New Year’s eve, 
bitter cold, with a northeast storm ahead. I 
have heard the old housekeeper, who some¬ 
times comes here, tell the story, and she 
never tells it without crying. Nobody ever 
knew who Helen Vanstonc married, for the 
old man asked her no questions, and allowed 
her to make no explanations. He just thrust 
her down his doorsteps with a bitter curse, 
and from that day till this he never saw or 
heard from her. Tell mo, now, do you think 
that Maxwell Fay, knowing the temper of his 
adopted father, will ever be so insane as to 
offer honorable mavriagp to such as you?” 

Miss Wintcrglade had remained standing 
during her long recital, and at the last sen¬ 
tence her scornful- voice echoed mockingly 
among the shadows. 

“You seem strongly impressed with the 
idea that Mr. Fay is in love with me,” an¬ 
swered Amber Gray, hardly loss scornfully; 
»lie lias, it is true, been very kind to me on 
several occasions when I needed a friend; 
and I will tell you now, what you have never 
guessed, that I knew him long beforo I came 
hero to sew for you. He is the soul of honor, 
the truest of gentlemen, and the kindest of 
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friends. But, believe me, Miss Winterglade, 
I slmll never stand either in his light or 
yours. Let us discuss him no more. It is 
growing dark, and tny mother is ill and ner¬ 
vous. Please pay mo and let me leave your 
house forever.” 

But there were lengths and depths of sordid 
meanness in Laura Winlcrgladc’s nature, of 
which Amber Gray had no conception. It 
would require a very white robe, indeed, to 
make an angel of her. 

She opened her pocket-book and drew out 
a bill. 

“Here are five dollars,” she said, coldly; 
“ had you proved what you pretended to be, 
an honest and innocent girl, I should pay you 
what I promised. No earthly power can 
ever convince me that you are a respectable 
person. Take your money and go; it is all 
you will ever get from me. If you fall short, 
I advise you to apply to your long-tricil and 
valued friend, Maxwell Fay.” 

And before Amber Gray’s dumb cold lips 
could frame an answer, Laura Wintcrgladc 
had swept from the room. She could have 
sworn that she heard the street door shut 
softly as she stepped across the mossy carpet 
into the hall, and she went up stairs, wonder¬ 
ing if it was possible she had been overheard. 
Fear lurks ever in the shadow of guilt. 

Amber Gray wrapped herself in her shawl, 
and made her way out of the great house 
with a chilly numbness in her limbs and a 
dull despair at her heart. Never, in all her 
years of toil and privation, had she felt such 
a crushing sense of her lonely and desolate 
position. 

“ Only five dollars for twelve days of patient 
and unremitting toil! Weeks may elapse 
before I find another situation, for that dread¬ 
ful woman will doubtless do all she can to 
injure me. The weather, too, is growing 
bitter)y coh), nnd wc nro neetVmg fuel, provi¬ 
sions and winter clothing. Alas, too, for my 
holiday surprises! I meant to buy so many 
tilings. Delicate food for mother, and a 
bright plaid dress for dear little Myrtle. But 
all that is hopeless now; Christmas and the 
New Year, that should bo crowned with 
peace ami plenty, can bring nothing but mis¬ 
ery to our dwelling. And to think I must 
suffer all this wrong and injustice just be¬ 
cause I happen to he pretty. I wish there 
was some invention of the toilet warranted 
to produce red hair and freckles. But let me 
ho patient. I cannot think that God has 
quito forgotten us. Mother says ho never 


makes mistakes, and perhaps, after all, he is 
leading us in ways wo know not of.” 

Crushing back the tears that were blinding 
her, she walked on rapidly, and, turning a 
corner, she slipped and would have fallen on 
the icy pavement but for the strong arm 
stretched suddenly out to uphold her. 

“Poor tired child; escaped like a dove, 
wounded and bleeding, from the very talons 
of a vulture. Ah, my child, take courage. 
AH women are not Laura Wmteqg/ades.” 

She knew the kind voice instantly. Just 
then, too, the light from a gas-lit window 
streamed across his face—Maxwell Fay’s faco 
—that always beamed upon her like a bene¬ 
diction. 

“O Mr, Fay. I did not think any ono 
could have been so bitterly cruel, so meanly 
dishonest. But how came you to know? 
Did you hear all she said?” 

“ Every word; and to think I should have 
allowed my preference for your society to bo- 
tray me into causing you so much pain I But 
I did it ignorantly. I never dreamed of her 
being such a tigress of jealousy and revenge. 
A sweet wife she would make, would she 
noS P” 

“I am tempted to wish some Bluebeard 
were living, to woo and win her,” said Amber, 
“ But how came you to hear her?” 

“ Fate ordained it, I think. On reaching 
my office, after my call this afternoon, I 
missed a business letter from my coat pocket, 
and fancied I might have dropped it on the 
parlor floor. Arriving, I found the street 
door ajar, the hall shadowy; I heard voices, 
too, yours and hers. Well—you know how 
almost impossible it is to refrain from listen¬ 
ing when we hear our own names. But, Miss 
Gray, forget that which Miss Wintcrgladc 
lias said. She will prove but a feeble enemy, 
and shall never injure or insult you again. 
No doubt you are wondering how I ever 
came to be a constant visitor there, and, in¬ 
deed, I never was very constant, until the 
certainty of seeing you drew me daily. The 
truth is, I mado Miss Wintcrglado’s acquaint¬ 
ance solely to please Mr. Yanstono, my step¬ 
father. lie saw her somewhere and admired 
her extremely. lie is getting old and childish, 
and wishes to see mo settled in life.” 

He had ono of Amber’s little chilled hands 
clasped in his own, now, as he walked close 
beside her, and his voice and presence seemed 
to warm and comfort her like wine. 

“So you are really Mr. Vanstone’s protege, 
the probable heir to his millions? Ah, my 
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friend, I had rather have gono on believing 
you simply Lawyer Fay, an ordinary morta 
struggling up life's steeps alone and unaided 
like myself. But now there is a great gulf 
between us.” 

« Kot unless your too sensitive pride fixes 
it there, my friend. Mr. Vanstone has, it is 
true, been the kindest of fathers to me, but I 
have little taste for dead men’s shoes, and 
wish for 110 fortune other than the one 1 am 
carving °ut with my own hands. But I have 
not the shadow of a claim upon Morris Vau- 
stone’s money. Singular as it may seem, I 
never knew, until I overheard Laura Winter- 
glade’s tirade this afternoon, that Mr. Van- 
stone had once a daughter. It is very strange 
that the story should not sooner have come 
to my ears. Though her father does not, it 
seems, even know her name or place of abode, 
I cannot believe her image is quite dead in 
liis heart. There are wealths of tenderness 
lying deep In his heart. There is, there must 
be, a great wrong to be set right. With all 
his riches, a lonelier, more desolate man than 
Mr. Vanstone does not live; and I have come 
at last upon the secret of life misery. That 
long banished daughter, deeply mourned, too, 
I believe, may yet bo living, and she is surely 
the sole rightful heir to her father's estates,” 

The two had come now into a dark and 
narrow street, into whose gloom no friendly 
gaslight penetrated. Amber stopped suddenly, 
and said, with a little vexation In her voice: 

“ There, Mr. Fay, how forgetful I have 
been- I was so interested in listening to you 
that I quite neglected to get mother her 
grapes. How very long this day must have 
seemed to her. I must go back.” 

Blither companion drew her on towards 
her own door. 

« please don’t be angry,” he said, deprecat- 
ingly, w orif you are, do not bind mo under 
any promises not to repeat my offence. The 
fact Is, I took the liberty to send a few trifles 
to your house this morning. You know I 
promised Myrtle an orange as large as her 
head, to pay for pulling her curls the last 
time I was there. Seriously, Amber, I wish 
you were not so proud. What, indeed, is the 
use of living, if we may not have the privi¬ 
lege of making happy those we love best?” 

Grateful tears fell on Maxwell Fay’s hand, 
as the young girl held it in a good-night 
clasp at her own door. Watching bis tall 
graceful form till it disappeared in the dark¬ 
ness, she sent up a thankful prayer to Heaven 
for so true a friend. 


It was no unpleasant scene that greeted 
the girl’s eyes, as she opened the door of her 
mother’s little sitting-room. 

Mrs. Gray sat in her rocking-chair by the 
fire, and looked up, as her daughter entered, 
with a glad smile of welcome. She was a 
slight, fragile woman, very youthful still in 
appearance, and though just recovering from 
a long illness, there were in her face, traces of 
what must once have been unusual beauty. 
Her dress, a wrapper of dark gray with a 
little trimming of scarlet, was neat and lady¬ 
like*, altogether, the simple yet tasteful ap¬ 
pointments of the room, and the snowy cloth 
and bright dishes on the nicely laid supper- 
table, showed plainly enough that nothing 
could ever sink Mrs. Gray and her daughters 
into vulgarity or degradation. 

“ Dear child, I am so glad you have come! 
I was beginning to be anxious. Myrtle is a 
good little nurse, but when she is at school I 
can’t help feeling very lonely. Indeed, Am¬ 
ber, I shall not be sorry when you are through 
at Miss Winterglade’s. I am always happiest 
when you have work you ertn do at home.” 

“ TUeu you can commence being happy 
immediately,” her daughter said, smiling and 
kissing her tenderly. “I finished there to¬ 
night, and 1 am not sorry either, jnother, for 
I much prefer sewing at home with you.” 
And the generous, self-sacrificing girl flitted 
about and poured out the tea as cheerily as 
though she had not a sorrow in the world. 
Little Myrtle, whose tongue was quiet only 
because her sister’s entrauco had caught her 
in the middle of a dreadful sum in long divi¬ 
sion, looked up at last with her pretty blos¬ 
som of a face alight with pleasure. 

“O Amber I I do want you to begin, the 
very first thing to-morrow morning, and mako 
my dress. I have got just the loveliest dress 
—a real Prince Charlie plaid—aiul such a pair 
of button boots 1 And mother will tell you 
what else—candy, and figs, and oranges, 
m\d-” 

“ Mercy, child l do take breath. Have we 
a fairy godmother among us?” asked Amber, 
glancing up to her mother. 

“ One would think so, really,” answered 
Mrs. Gray. “A black man rapped at the 
door this morning and handed in a basket 
‘ For Mrs. Gray,’ he sahf, and before I could 
fmd my voice ho was down stairs like a flash. 
The basket was loaded with dainties. Such 
gjjipes! real Black Ilamlmrgs; ami three 
varieties of rich foreign jellies. But the n ine 
wits best of all. I never saw anything like it. 
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It seems to go straight to that faintness that 
has troubled mo so long. I believe I feel 
better already. And then Myrtle's present 
came in good time; the poor child needed a 
new dress. You should have seen her eyes 
shine when she caught sight of the package 
directed in her name. Of course, Amber, 
you can guess whom wo are to thank for this 
good gift,” 

"Possibly, mother. But enjoy it, I pray, 
all yon can. I am getting over some of my 
prule. ({[ regard to accepting favors, at least 
When they como from true hearts. Why 
should we refuse mercies we would ourselves 
so lavishly bestow, if it had pleased God to 
give us the means?” 

“True, my daughter. I hope I am not 
ungrateful; I know I am proud, but O Am¬ 
ber, I was born to bestow, and not to beg.” 

“All, well, mother darling,” said the girl, 
brightly, “lot 11 s accept our adversity, and 
make its uses sweet. At least we need not 
grow Sour and bitter under the dispensation, 
Be sure that while I liavo health and strength 
to work, you shall never be a beggar’.” 

Mrs, Gray, who had been sitting up all day, 
for the first time since her Illness, grew weary 
soon after tea, and after seeing her comfort¬ 
ably in bed, Amber sat down to rest and look 
over an evening paper. An advertisement in 
tile column of “Wants” attracted her. it 
ran thus: 

“Wanted, a patient, even-tempered young 
lady to read to a cross old gentleman three 
afternoons every week. Apply in person, at 
10 Montague Square.” 

Amber laughed aloud. “ I should say tlio 
old gentleman is as honest as he is irritable,” 
She said, half aloud. 

“What are you saying, sis?” asked Myrtle, 
Who was rolling over the rug with her 
kitton. 

" Nothing to you, my dear; but bo careful; 
you ate gelling that orange juice in kitty’s 
eyes; just see her wink.” 

“I must see about this,” she said, mentally; 

“ something seems to draw mo towards this 
cross old gentleman, who, perhaps, has no 
•'daughter to read to him. I rather admire 
bid people, and I always enjoyed reading 
almul. I could sew. at home all the mornh^ 
and going there would he nice exercise. Ip 
is just possible I might suit his lioiisliip, and 
1 will certainly apply to-morrow; hut I wont 
mention it to mother, she has such a pecu¬ 
liar and nervous dread of my going among 
■ strangers.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Tueue was a great gray stone mansion, with 
an imposing front, located on aristocratic 
ground, delightfully distant from the noise and 
turmoil of tho great city. A long flight of 
marblo steps, guarded by couchant stone lions, 
led up to its massive door—an elaborate 
mingling of carved oak and ruddy stained 
glass. Silken drapery, rosy as a summer 
sunset, and softened and shaded by filmy 
laces, delicate as tiie foam of crested waves, 
Avarg- .inside Jtbn polished windows, where 
tlio glad morning sunshine strayed in to light 
tip tlio costly pictures in the great saloon, 
gleaming amid the faded gold of sonic fop. 
woman’s hair—streaming over moonlit ruins 
and summery landscapes—or mingling reck¬ 
lessly in tlio wanton pleasures of a mad 
carnival scene. 

Although it was eleven o’clock in the fore¬ 
noon, tlio owner of this fair abode had not 
yet breakfasted. He was feeling the weight 
of his seventy years, and the chill wintry 
mornings found him cross,cold and rheumatic. 
Seated in his deep-cushioned chair before an 
open wood (ire that obstinately refused to ho 
poked into a steady b/aze, the old man wailed 
for his breakfast, grumbling and muttering 
to himself in fractions discontent. 

“ Breakfast, sail,” announced Black Sam at 
last; “here’s de briled salmon, cream toast, 
eggs and coffee, sail.” And lie set tire deli¬ 
cious ineal on a table conveniently near his 
master, and sliding half a dozen steps back¬ 
ward, stood, napkin in hand, waiting further 
orders. 

The old gentleman peered at liis breakfast 
out of his stormy blue-gray eyes, and snarled 
out: 

“Broiled salmon, indeed! Who said any¬ 
thing about broiled salmon, you idiot? You 
might as well bring mo pickled shark, and 
expect me to digest it. Did I not say par¬ 
ticularly that I wanted a few fried oysters 
this morning? Take away your salmon. 
Can y it to Egypt I” 

Sam did not appear seriously disconcerted. 
Experience had hardened him. Let the faro 
ho what it would, fisli, flesh or fowl, lie w as 
sure always to get precisely the same order— 
to carry it all to Egypt. 

" Certain sure I neber hear miffin' 'bout no 
fried oysters; spect I better go ask de cook,” 
said Sam, shaking his head like a refleeting 
crow. 

“ O no, of course not; you never know any- 
th'ng, you woolly-headed scamp. Hang tho 
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cook! Let lier alone; tell her to go to 
Egypt!" 

A tinkle of the doorbell and Sam’s exit in 
that direction proved disastrous to any more 
definite orders concerning either the speedy 
execution or exile of the cook, Sam camo 
back presently, announcing: 

“A young lady to see you, sail.” 

“ Well, show her in, and stop grinning, you 
mummy.” 

Hut the young lady, standing in the hall, 
heard the order, and stepped quietly along 
into the room, and sat down in the green 
velvet clmir Sam, solemn now as an owl, had 
set forward for her. 

Having seated the girl, Sam made a show 
of removing the breakfast, but his master 
interposed: 

“ Let it remain; I’ll make it do; and get 
along down cellar and see what has got into 
the furnace; something besides coal, I should 
say. The whole house is as cold as a tomb. 
IVont you sit nearer the fire, child? I believe 
it has decided to burn,” ho said, looking at 
Amber for the first time. 

She drew her chair nearly opposite-his, as 
he sipped contentedly at his cofl'ee, and push¬ 
ing back her veil, turned to him her timid 
rose-flushed face, with its smiling mouth and 
soft wishful eyes. 

For a moment old Morris Vanstone sat and 
stared at her. It seemed to him that the 
dreamlike woman had stepped suddenly out 
of the gilded frame on his parlor wall, and 
was sitting before him, radiant as of old, in 
the warmth and winsonniess of youth and 
health- 

“ You wanted to see me ?” ho asked, at 
length, coining to his senses. 

“ Yes," said Amber, who had got used to 
having people stare at her; "you wanted a 
young lady to read to you. I came, hoping 
you might be induced to give me a trial. I 
believe I read pretty well.” 

“ I can readily believe you do; your voice 
is charming. But I am afraid I should give 
you more of a trial than you can endure,” he 
answered, smiling grimly; “you haven't the 
least idea what an old ogre I am. The fact is, 
child, I am not as young as I was once. 
There is a coldness in my bones, and I ache 
all over; my head is dizzy and my eyes are 
giving out. I have no one living—at least no 
woman—to care for me particularly, and as I 
never go out or have company, my loneliness 
is becoming a torture to me. Perhaps I am 
an old idiot, but I fancied it would be pleas¬ 


ant, and make life a trifle more tolerable, to 
bavo a soft-voiced girl to read my papors to 
me, and sing a little, perhaps, sometimes. 
Will you take oil’ your hat, and read me an 
item or two from the Journal there? The 
shipping news, first, if you please. I own a 
vessel or two at sea.” 

Amber commenced reading, and Mr. Van- 
stone fell to wiping the moisture out of Ids 
eyes with a cambric handkerchief. Then 
drawing his velvet dressing-gown around him, 
ho leaned back in his chair and listened. 
After the foreign news and general happen¬ 
ings of the day, Amber read a poem of Alice 
Cary's from the fourth page; a sweet simple 
thing, pure and fragrant as the violet-scented 
breath of a spring morning. 

Mr. Vanstone made no comments, but 
finding that hour the shortest he had known 
for years, he engaged Miss Gray from three 
until five, every week-day afternoon, at a 
price that would render it unnecessary for 
her to sow steadily all the morning. 

She expressed her gratitude with moist 
eyes. “ I shall hardly earn such a generous 
compensation,” she said, tying on her hat. 

“ Wait a bit and see, Miss Gray,” said Mr. 
Vanstone, shaking a finger warningly. “I 
hope I shall not bo brute enough to send you 
to Egypt with Sam and the cook—by the 
way, that Sam is enough to aggravate a 
saint—but remember, child, if I do ever snap 
and snarl, and refuso to bo smoothed out, I 
gay remember that it is the coldness, and 
pain, and dizziness that is grumbling and 
growling, and not I; for if I had prayed to 
Heaven, which I never did, instead of adver¬ 
tising in the Journal, I think you and no 
other would have been sent in answer to my 
prayer.” 

Amber went home happier and more hope¬ 
ful than she had been for many weeks. 
Slowly yet surely her difficulties seemed one 
by one to be vanishing from her path. It 
would he so easy, so delightful, to go daily to 
Mr. Vanstone’s splendid library, to sit in the 
great velvet chair, restful as the bosom of 
sleep, and read rare and costly books to such 
an indulgent listener as she was sure he 
would prove to be. She wondered vaguely 
what Maxwell Fay would think, smiling to 
herself as she imagined his expression of 
blank surprise, not quite devoid of pleasure, 
should lie walk suddenly into his stepfather’s 
study and find her there Somu sunny after¬ 
noon. But perhaps she might go and come 
for many weeks without meeting him, as his 
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office was far down town, and slio had heard 
him say he found little time to spend at home. 
It was just possible, too, that Mr. Vaustono 
did not wish the young man to know of his 
now whim. So she wisely resolved to say 
nothing of the affair until circumstances 
revealed it. 

Circumstances are, as Charles Iicatle ob¬ 
serves, terrible tilings. Something occurred 
very soon to interfere materially with Am¬ 
ber’s plan of keeping her now vocation secret 
from her mother. Slio was great on emer¬ 
gencies, and for a few days succeeded very 
well in making some plausible excuse for 
going out at the same hour every afternoon, 
without violating the truth. Ono afternoon, 
however, while preparing to go out, Mrs. 
Gray saw her looking carefully over the con¬ 
tents of the bookcase, as though searching 
for some particular volume. 

“What is it you wish to find, my dear?” 
her mother asked, kindly. “Can I assist 
you ?” 

“ I think not, mother. I borrowed a book 
of a friend yesterday, a translation of Gorman 
fairy tales, which I thought would please 
Myrtlo; but she did not seem inclined to read 
it, and I want to return it uninjured. I do 
hope slio lia3 not taken itio school.” 

Both continued searching for a few min¬ 
utes, and suddenly Mrs. Gray drew a gay 
colored book, still attractive, though some¬ 
what time-worn, from a tiny basket cradle 
where Myrtlo kept her doll. She opened the 
volume mechanically, as though struck sud¬ 
denly dumb, and stood staring at a name on 
tho fly-leaf. Then slio gave a littlo gasping 
cry; and, white and faint, slio tottered into a 
chair. 

“ For tho love of Ileaven, child, where did 
you get that book?” slio asked, turning a 
pallid, troubled face upon her daughter. 

Amber, with her glove half on, stood won¬ 
dering amt mystified; but, like tho sensible, 
truth-loving girl she was, she decided to 
attempt no further concealment. 

“ Don’t bo angry, dear mother, and I will 
tell you all about it. I borrowed that book 
of Mr. Morris Vanstone. lie and I have 
. become acquainted, and are really excellent 
friends. I go to read to him every afternoon. 
I found that there were some children’s books 
in ids library; doubtless they once belonged 
to Ills daughter. What ails you, mother ? you 
are pale and fiiint. Do try and accustom 
yourself to tile idea of my earning a liveli¬ 
hood wherever fate may lead; and indeed I 


never had so pleasant a situation before.” 

“Child, child, you will drive me crazy! 
You have gone into tho very den of the lion. 
O Amber, do not, I pray you, go tyere any 
more. I had rather starve 1” 

Her daughter would have been more sur¬ 
prised had she been less used to her mother’s 
moods. Sometimes the girl seemed on tho 
brink of discovering tho secret of tho shadow 
that darkened the life, and threatened at 
times to destroy tho mind, of her idolized 
parent. 

“Mother,” slio said, softly, “be calm and 
reasonable, I entreat you. Doubtless you 
liavo heard of Mr. Yaustone, as lie is prover¬ 
bial for being an unmitigated tyrant, and you 
probably fear that he may wound my pride 
in some unkind way. But, mother, people 
wrong him. Ho is simply a broken-hearted 
old man, on whom tho years lio heavily; and 
lie feels his lonely, childless life ns too bitter 
to be borne. If lie lias sinned, ho lias also 
suffered. In his longing for human sympathy, 
shall I refuso to aid, God helping me, in 
guiding him into the light, after which lie 
gropes blindly? Indeed, mother, he would 
grievo sorely were I to leave him now." 

Tears were in tho soft eyes of Mrs. Gray 
as she listened to her daughter’s earnest 
appeal, and the hard unrelenting look went 
slowly out of her face, leaving it quieter than 
before. 

“You are right, my darling,” she said, 
softly; “far bo it from mo to withhold you 
from your self-imposed duty. You liavo a 
great work beforo you. Go, and God go with 
you.” 

Walking down tho street Amber lit upon 
every possible conjecture but the true one. 
Life is so full of paper walls. Opening tho 
book she hold in her hand, expecting to find 
the name that had so excited her mother, 
slio read, written there on the fly-leaf—Helen 
Estabrooks Vanstone. 

The name puzzled her anew. It was so 
familiar, yet so utterly strange. “This book- 
must have belonged to Mr. Yanstone’s daugh¬ 
ter in her childhood. Estabrooks! All, now 
I know what makes it so familiar; mother’s 
maiden name was Esther Brooks—so at least 
she lias always said—but father disliked the 
given name, and always called her Nellie.” 

It was no use wondering; slio could not 
solve the mystery. “ I will not try,” she said, 
at last; “mother evidently wishes hoi- past 
to remain lniricd out of sight forever. I know 
that father was never very tender to any of 
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us, and that wo wero never either happy or 
comfortablo while ho lived. I shall never ask 
mother how she came to marry a man so 
evidently her inferior. Iler sorrows shall he 
sacred to her children.” 

The weeks wore on into December, and 
still Amber Gray went daily to her new 
friend. She found herself walking slower 
than was usually her way, the afternoon 
before Christmas, lured by dazzling tempta¬ 
tions in the storo windows. She stopped hero 
and there to admire and sometimes covet, 
Turning slowly away, she said, longingly: 

“ I should like to get mother a nice dross, 
and, indeed, I need one myself; but ‘ nobody 
cares for me.’ ” 

Mr, Vanstono was waiting for her in pleased 
expectancy. lie had wreathed the mirrors 
and the picture sho admired the most—the 
fair woman he thought sho resembled—with 
rich branches of holly, gleaming with waxen 
scarlet berries; Amber found him in his libra¬ 
ry, hanging Christinas wrcath9in the windows. 

" Peace on earth, good-will to men 1” she 
said, fervently, as sho looked in pleased sur¬ 
prise around the tastefully decorated room, 
fragrant with hothouse flowers. 

“Amen; and may you, child, have tho 
merriest Christmas tho sun over shone upon. 
What would people say to see cross old Morris 
Vanstono at this child’s play ? Hut I thought 
it might plcaso you, my dear, to see mo grow¬ 
ing human. Ah, little girl, you are robbing 
the lion of ids mane. Just see my heliotropes 
and tea-roses. Thoso three little nosegays 
are for you, and your mother and little sister. 
I had Sam cut the flowers and I arranged 
them myself. Decently well done for such an 
old novice, isn’t it?” 

“They are lovely—perfectly exquisite; too 
beautiful for me,” murmured the girl, delight¬ 
edly, inhaling their soft spiritual perfume. 

“ Mot at all; nothing is too pretty for youth 
and innocence. But let us go about our 
reading. We will let the greenery hang until 
after Mew Year's day. I have a littlo plan in 
my head which I will tell you by-and-by. 
Now I want to hear that poetry that says:- 

“ ‘ House to some high and holy work of love, 
And thou an angel’s happiness slialt know.’ 

You can’t think how that haunts me. Ah, 
Amber, I begin to think that is the only hap- 
ncss worth living for, after all." 

Tho hours flew on charmed wings. Just 
as Amber was putting away the books and 
papers, as it was her custom to do, Mrs. 


Howell tho housekeeper put her head In at 
the door, hut seeing Miss Gray, made some 
slight apology, and was about to withdraw. 

“ What is it, Mrs. Howell ? Come in; you 
will not disturb us,” Mr. Vanstono said, 
good-humoredly. 

"It’s only a whim of mine, sir,” said the 
pleasant-faced woman, smoothing down her 
black silk apron; “we’ve a fruit cake and 
some mulled wine down stairs, sir, and as it 
is Christmas eve, I thought you and the 
young lady might coino down. Mr. Max has 
a taste for sweets; I’m hoping he will drop 
in by-and-by.” 

JJr. Vanstone, who really looked very tired, 
hogged his good housekeeper to excuse him. 

“ Miss Gray shall come down and taste that 
famous cake. I havo a word to say to her, 
and then I’ll ring for you to come and take 
her down stairs,” he said, and Mrs. Howoll 
bowed herself out. 

Mr. Vanstone lifted a neatly tied package 
from under tho sofa, where he had hidden it, 
and put it in Amber’s hands. 

“ There, child, is some finery for you, You 
know I poked tho embers out on your dress 
the other day, and burned it sadly; so it was 
only fair that I should buy a new one. True, 
I did not select it, but my stepson did, and 
ho has excellent taste, lie has been out of 
town for some days, but returned this morn¬ 
ing. I have told him about you. I wish he 
would happen in, so you could get acquainted. 
I hope you will like your dress, and accept it 
from a man old enough to he your grand¬ 
father, and who sincerely wishes that he had 
such a claim upon you.” 

Amber opened the bundle and found an 
elegant garnet poplin of costly texture, and a 
generous allowance of rich black Malta lace 
for trimming. Her face glowed with pleasure. 

« You are too kind, too indulgent; you will 
spoil me,” she said, smiling. 

“ I think not. Now, child, I have a favor 
to ask. You know I told you I had a littlo 
plan in process. The New Year is at hand, 
the blessed New Year, and 1 am going to 
commence a new life. I am seventy years 
old, hut it is never too late to mend. Thoso 
Who know Morris Vanstone shall know him 
ail idler in tho vineyard no longer, God 
helping mo, I will live the true life yet, and if 
those I have wronged still live, I will find 
them out and do them justice. Ah, child, I 
have a story to tell you sometime. But I am 
Wandering from what I began to say. 1 want 
you, and your mother, and that littlo girl who 
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wants to see my cannries, to como and pass 
New Year’s eve with me. I can’t ask you to 
leave your family on that night, sacred to 
home joys, and I can't do without yon at all. 
My stepson has promised to he at home, and 
I assure you he is a grand fellow.” 

“I should enjoy it, and Myrtle would go 
into ecstasies; but I don’t know about moth¬ 
er. She never goes anywhere. I will try, 
however, to arrango it,” 

“See that you do. I have faith to believe 
that your mother will honor mo this once. 
Tell her, from me, that her refusal will grieve 
and disappoint a childless and desolate old 
man.. And remember, I shall send tlio car¬ 
riage at six. Now I am going to part with 
you for a week. Stay at homo and make 
your dress, and liavo a good rest. Here is 
your money, child. Now I am going to ring 
for Mrs. Howell.” 

He pressed the crisp banknotes into her 
hand, and rang the bell. After sire Had left 
him lie sat down in the rapidly- darkening 
room, and mused lonesomely. All the bright¬ 
ness seemed to liavo departed witli the girl. 

“Who are you, child, that you charm mo 
so?” he said, aloud, with Ills eyes shut ami 
his great finely formed head thrown back 
against his chair. “ Why did I not see her 
before I ever set Max after that Miss Winter- 
glade. I am afraid she is too high pitched 
for him. My little bluebell is the woman of 
all tlie world I want to see him marry. She 
is like my lost one—O, so like her! All, 
Helen, why did you not die, my little golden- 
haired baby, instead of living to break your 
father’s heart? Child of my love, are you 
Indeed in your grave, that you cannot know 
how truly I have forgiven all, repented all?" 

Sirs. Howell cut licr cake in a flutter of 
delight at the thought of hearing it praised 
by Miss Gray. Amber's appreciation of it 
quite filled her heart, and the two stood at 
the luncheon table eating and chatting. 

“ We always have cake and wine Christ¬ 
mas eve, in place of our regular lea, for the 
master will liavo dinner at two tlio year 
round, and seldom eats a bile again till next 
morning. Bless my soul, if there isn’t Mr. 
Max. I’m right glad.” 

It was indeed. He came in leisurely, whis¬ 
tling a gay opera air, and just then some 
favoring fate called Mrs. Hoivell away. So 
the two young people exchanged greetings, 
witli no one by to count smiles or blushes. 

“Ah, here is plum cake and my favorite 
meringue. That, at least, shall never go to 


Egypt. So, Amber, it is really you whoso in¬ 
fluence lias so tamed the old gentleman. 
Tell mo all about it. The old story of Beauty 
and the Beast?” 

He walked home with Amber byand-by, 
and as they had not met for a week, of course 
they did not hurry. But at last they stood 
at Mrs. Gray’s door, reluctant still to part. 

“A merry Christmas, my friend, at least a 
happy one,” the girl said, as he stood silently, 
holding her hand in his. 

“ There is just one gift, Amber—a precious, 
priceless gift—that I madly crave. I want 
your love, my darling—your promise to bo 
some day my wife,” ho answered, fervently. 

And so, there under the starlight, the 
promise was given. 


“You will go, wont you, mother dear? 
Myrtle and I anticipate so much pleasure, 
you surely would not disappoint us now. 
Really, I cannot consent to your shutting 
yourself away from all social intercourse any 
longer. Now let me braid your hair and 
make it into a crown all around your head. 
What lovely hair! All, mother, how pretty 
you must once have been.” 

So Amber, who lind a talent at coaxing, 
had it all her own way. And in her tasteful 
black dress, with tlio satin smooth braids of 
bronze-gold hair wound around her stately 
head, a more attractive woman than Mrs. 
Gray could scarcely be imagined. Amber, 
pretty as a Juno rose in everything, looked like 
a princess in her garnet robe, with its grace¬ 
ful fall of rich lace, and a few white blossoms 
in her hair. As for Myrtle, she was wild 
witli delight at wearing her bright plaid, and 
going to see Mr. Yanstone’s canaries and 
Java sparrows. 

Mr. Vanstono, in an evening dress that 
was vastly becoming, and made him look at 
least ten years younger, was walking up and 
down his long parlor, waiting witli nervous 
anxiety tlio arrival of his guests. As was 
his habit, when moved by any great emotion 
ho was talking earnestly to himself: 

“Twenty years ago to-night! All, how 
desolate, how loveless the years have been! 
What demon possessed me that I steeled my 
heart against my only darling—my lost Ag¬ 
nes’s chiltl ? Must I go to my unmourned 
grave witli this great wrong unforgiven? 
How strangely this Amber Gray is like my 
lost daughter. But let me bo patient; if my 
plan does not fail, there may bo a clearing up 
of this vexing mystery. I cannot endure tlio 
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thought of being disappointed in this strange 
new hope.” 

From the moment that Mrs. Gray crossed 
the threshold of Mr. Vanstone’s door, and 
stood in tlio elegant marble-paved hall, a 
change seemed to come suddenly over her. 
All nervous tremor and uncertainty fled 
. from her manner; her eyes grew soft and her 
cheek scarlet. Casting aside her heavy shawl, 
she walked quietly ahead of her wondering 
daughter, tint) slowly pushed open the parlor 
door. At sight of her, standing there in her 
widow’s robe, witli glad yet tearful eyes, and 
a sweet, proud humility of bearing, tho old 
man stopped, still as a statue, and then, tot¬ 
tering forward, lie stretched out his feeble 
arms to her. She was kneeling at his feet. 

“Father, forgive mo 1” she cried, brokenly; 


“ these years of separation have broken my 
heart.” 

“ God bless you, my poor darling, and may 
lie forgive us both I” the father said, fervently, 
raising her as tenderly as ever ho did in dear 
old days. 

“ One more blessing, dear father, for me 
and my promised bride,” said Maxwell Fay, 
in his deep tender voice, as he came proudly 
forward, leading Ainber Gray. 

So they sat in the holly-wreathed room, 
amid the blended light, and warmth, and 
perfume, a merry group, witli hearts none 
tile less happy for their long discipline. And 
when at last tho midnight chime rang out on 
tho starlit air, cacli head bowed in silent 
heartfelt prayer for the true guidance through 
the coming days of the glad New Year, 
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AN ADVENTURE ON THE PENNESSEEWASSEE. 

BV KIT CAIISON) JR. 


While spending tlie summer with the Ed¬ 
wardses, up at N--, a few years since, a 

curious incident, or rather accident, befell us, 
which has always struck me as being both 
laughable and scarey. 

One night in August, one of the calm warm 
evenings of that season, our party, consisting 
of Tom and Jed Edwards, and their two sis¬ 
ters Nell and Kate, with myself, had gone 
with a boat up towards the head of “ the 
lake,” a longish, wild-looking sheet of water 
which the Pequawket Indians used to call 
Pennesseewasseo. A pull of three or four 
miles bad taken us up past the cleared lands, 
to where the “ old growth ” forest slopes 
down to the shore, and the groat trees lean 
out over the water. 

It was about nine o’clock. The twilight 
had nearly faded out. Over the dark hem¬ 
lock ridges to the eastward there began to 
glow, faintly, the light of the still hidden 
moon; but it had not yet touched the lake, 
which lay still and black as ink. Everything 
seemed to have gone to sleep—everything 
save the loons, sailing along in the darkness, 
and now and then waking the echoes with 
their clear alto cries. We had just passed a 
small island covered with low pines, and were 
a mile perhaps from the high dark shore along 
the head of the lake, when Nell who was sit¬ 
ting in the bow, dabbling her hands in the 
♦warm waters, suddenly sat tip, and listening 
a moment-, exclaimed: 

“ Don’t you hear that noise? Wait a mo¬ 
ment! Now hark 1” 

We listened intently. A faint “ paddling ” 
was just audible, which seemed to be ahead 
of us some little distance—a hundred yards, 
perhaps. 

“Nothing hut a loon, I guess,” said I. 

“O, a loon never makes a noise like that, 
swimmingl” said Tom. “It’s some animal— 
a muskrat, perhaps.” 


“Or it may be an otter,” said Jed. “Ell 
bet it is one. He was probably down at that 
little island; but when he saw us coming up, 
took off for the shore.” 

“ lie’s got a long way to swim,” said Nell. 

“ Let’s chase him!” exclaimed Tom. “ Wo 
may overhaul him!” 

“Agreed!” 

Tom and Jed bent to it attbeiroars; while 
I, climbing back into the stem, added consid¬ 
erable to the speed by sculling. And on we 
went at a great rate. Just then the moon 
began to poke Us bright face up over the 
ridge, making it much lighter. 

“Alt! we’re gaining on him!” cried Kate, 
from the bow; “I can see something black 
up there, paddling along—his Head, I suppose. 
Poor fellow, now’s he’s working to get away!” 

“ IIow near is ho?” asked Jed. 

“Why, I can see bis cars!” exclaimed 
Nell. “ IIow they stick up! And 0 my! 
What a great head!” 

“A great head!” exclaimed Tom, looking 
hastily around. 

“ Yes, and such a great one! Why, it’s as 
big as yours! There, lie’s looking round at 
us! How his eye3 shine! For pity’s sake 
don’t get any nearer!” 

We drew in our oars at tills, and turned 
to take a look ourselves. We had come up 
within three or four rods of him; and the 
boat kept driving on after wcstopped rowing, 
it was under such headway. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Tom, starting up 
with Ins oar, “Ishould say headl That’s no 
otter! Hold on,or we shall be ou to himl” 

Hearing the outcry, the creature turned 
his head again, showing a pair of great yel¬ 
low eyes blazing with fury, and seeing us so 
near, faced about in the water and came 
straight for the boat. We all sprang up. 

“For mercy’s sake!” screamed the girls, 
scrambling back out of tho bow. 
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The boat was rocking violently under us; 
and Tom, striking with all Ins might at tho 
creature,missed him; and before lie could 
get Ills oar up out of the water for another 
blow, the beast lmd its claws on the gunwale, 
and with a raspy growl, came plump over 
into the boat. Jed and I sprang forward to 
strike him; tho girls screamed and ran against 
us. And somehow wo all went down in a 
heap on one side, and the first tiling I knew, 
wo wore all in the water, splash I The boat 
had upset. I pitched out head foremost and 
wont down several feet, still clinging to my 
oar, and all mixed up with the others; but 
being a tolerable swimmer, I know enough 
to hold my breath, and in a few moments 
came to the surface. Nell lmd also caught 
hold of tho oar and came up with me gasp¬ 
ing and strangling; and doing my best to 
keep tho oar afloat, I succeeded in prevent¬ 
ing her from going down a second time. Jed 
and Kate were flbundering about near us, 
but after sousing once or twice, floated with 
heads out. 

The next tiling to bo looked for was the 
boat. After spilling us and dipping up quite 
a quantity of water, it lmd righted and lay a 
rod or two away—the scene of active combat 
between Tom and tho wild cat, catamount, 
or whatever it was. Tom had gone over¬ 
board with the rest of us, but had kept hold 
of the boat, and paddle in hand, was now 
trying to board, at the bow, in the very teotli 
of the creature, which stood on the nearest 
seat, with its back up, spitting and snarling 
at him. 

The tables were turned. Wo had been 
fairly ousted. And now the cat intended to 
keep possession. There lie stood, about the 
size of a largo dog, with ids feet all together 
and back beautifully curved, just as you’ve 
seen a house cat, when mad or scared, in tho 
very poise of jumping at Tom, who still per¬ 
sisted in climbing in. Of course wo were 
not disinterested spectators, exactly. 

“Scat! Scat!” yelled Tom, poking at him 
with ids paddle, with one knee on the nose of 
the boat. 


“ Yawl!” from the cat. 

“ Wort; him easy, Tom,” I suggested. 

“ Knock him sidewise, Tom, with your 
paddle,” said Jed. 

But before Tom could “ knock him side- 
wise,” the creature leaped at him, and over 
they both went, souse! and down out of 
sight. 

“Keep Kate up if you can!” cried Jed. 
“ Now’s our time!” And pushing her along 
to our oar, lie struck out for tho stern, readied 
it witli a few strokes and clambered in. Tom 
had come up pretty near us, and was swim¬ 
ming for the boat again; and just at tlmt 
moment the wildcat’s head bobbed up over 
the gunwale on the other side. But Jed had 
got fairly in, and snatching up one of the 
seats, pounded him over the head, and be¬ 
labored bis paws across the edge of the rail, 
till lie let go and paddled off. 

Tom now climbed in, tho boat was brought 
round, and the rest of us picked up, well 
soaked, of course; but beyond a little red 
scratcli on Tom’s cheek, nobody was clawed, 
or ill any way hurt, which, for tho peril in¬ 
curred, was certainly getting out of it as well 
as could be expected. And tho water bad 
been so warm that we were not chilled, nor, 
saving tlie unpleasant sensation of wet gar¬ 
ments, much the worse for our ducking. 

tVe could still hear tho creature splashing 
along towards the shore; but wo had no de¬ 
sire to try another race with him, and made 
the best of our way homeward, a far damper 
if not wiser party than we went up. 

It was no use trying to conceal or smooth 
over our adventuro; we boro too unmistak¬ 
able evidences of it, and of course got well 
laughed nt, as well as pitied. 

Old Mr. Edwards thought the creature 
must have been a “ loo cervce,” the common 
name for the Canada lynx, an animal still 
quite common in that country. Audi liavo 
since learned that they are frequently to be 
seen swimming ill the ponds and lakes, of 
northern Maine; differing from a cat in at 
least this respect, that they enjoy the water 
as well as a dog. 
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AN EMPTY POCKET-BOOK. 

J4Y STANLEY CUBTIS. 


The wife and babies have gone offon a 
visit, and I, the melancholy head of the 
family, am sitting alone in my office. It was 
just such an evening as this, a year ago, that 
Ben Flagler rushed in upon me. 

“ I say, Phil, lend a fellow twenty-five dol¬ 
lars, will you, for a day or two?” 

I proceeded to ascertain whether my finan¬ 
cial condition was such that I could grant 
Ben’s request, and while I was searching 
my pockets he said: 

“ Of all evils under the sun, an empty 
pocket-book is the chief.—Thank you.” 

“ I don’t know about that, Ben,” I replied, 
leaning back with a yawn. “Sometimes, 
yon know, we have blessings in disguise.” 

“ I should call an empty pocket-book a 
pretty thoroughly disguised blessing,” said 
Ben, sarcastically. 

“Yes, I presume so. But I had a little 
adventure once that your words put me in 
mind of. Sit down, if yon would like to 
hear about it.” 

“ Drive ahead!” 

Ben lit a cigar and made himself comfort¬ 
able by distributing different parts of his 
anatomy on two chairs and my writing-desk 
The following was the tale I unfolded to ki3 
listening ears: 


Some years ago I made preparations far 
a brief trip out West on a ‘ prospecting* 
tour. I bought a new.snit of clothes, a new 
travelling-satchel, and a new pocket-book. 
With these purchases I went to my room 
about an hour before train time, and conse¬ 
quently the period remaining in which to 
equip myself was rather limited. But I 
worked fast, and succeeded in reaching the 
depot just in time to jump aboard the cars. 
They were not crowded, and I had no diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining a seat. I leaned back 
with a feeling of complacency at my expe¬ 
ditiousness and good luck. It was eight 
o’clock in the evening, and just beginning to 
grow dark. The cars moved slowly out of 
the city, and the vanishing lights grew less 
and less frequent. 

Id due time, alter we had got under foil 
headway, the conductor came along. He 
was a fierce-looking, red-whiskered individ¬ 
ual, and carried the usual round lamp, bunch 
of tickets, punch and handful of bank-notes. 

“ Tickets!” he roared, on entering the car. 

“ I’ll have to pay you money,” I said, when 
he came to me. I was too late to bny a 
ticket. How much is it to—” 

I suddenly paused with a choking sensa¬ 
tion. I had taken out my new oocket-book, 
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■but on opening It the glossy Tel leather of 
its different apartments glared at me with 
appalling blankness. No money was visible. 
I was too astonished to speak for the instant, 
and looked at the empty pocket-book help¬ 
lessly. 

“Tickets!” Uo ' repeated, nudging my 
shoulder. 

How hopelessly obtuse conductors can be 
when occasion requires it! I at once per¬ 
ceived that lie was a man whom it wouldn’t 
do to trifle with. 

“ Upon ray word,” I said, “ this is strange, 
X don’t seem to have a cent ef money.” 

“Then you’ve no business on this train. 
Cenie, you’d better shell out.” 

“ But, my dear sir—■” 

“No nse in making any words abont it. 
How far do you want to go?” 

“ To Spunkville," 

“ Well, I can’t waste any time talking with 
you. You’ll have to find your money or get 
off at the next stop.” 

This was, to say the least, nnpieasant 
He had spoken in a loud voice, and walked 
on with an expression of wounded virtue. 
I felt extremely uncomfortable, for I became 
speedily aware that public sentiment was 
against me. I knew from the looks and the 
suppressed conversation of the passengers, 
that they regarded me as a swindler. 

Two old maids whose demeanor was al¬ 
most snpernaturally proper, cast occasional 
sidelong glances of horror at me; while a 
countryman who sat near, folded his arms 
and assumed a sagacious squint, as much as 
to say, “ I know the ropes. You’d better 
not try to come any of your games over me/” 

I knew that it would be of no use to ex¬ 
plain that, in the hurry of changing my 
clothes, I had left my money in my old pock¬ 
et-book, which I now distinctly remembered 
having thrown in a cupboard among a lot of 
old boots. No one would believe me. So X 
simply folded my arms and gave myself up 
to gloomy meditation. 

Not to go needlessly into particulars, I will 
only say that I failed to move tire heart of 
the obdurate conductor. He said I must 
get off. 

I got off. It was very dark, for the train, 
being a through express, did not stop till 
near midnight, and then only to take in 
wood and water. 

I looked around after the train moved on, 
and saw dimly the long line of railroad track, 
s small round building looming up In the 


darkness, and a low woodshed which 
stretched out and was lost in the gloom a 
few yards ahead. The clouds were thick, 
and through'them no glimmer from ; inoon 
or star penetrated. I knew not which way 
to turn; I was in an unknown region. 

AH at once a footstep disturbed the silence. 
Welcome sound! I knew hot whether it 
proceeded from friend or foe, but I was glad. 

A human form soon approached from, the 
shed. 

“Halloo!” I remarked, by way of making 
known my presence. 

“He-yi! who’s that?” The speaker stopped 
and stood still. 

“It is I,” I answered. “ Where am I?” 

“ It’s you, and where am you, hey! What 
do you want?” 

“ I want to find my way to some lodging- 
place,” I replied, “ I’ve been put off from 
the cars. I lost my money.” 

“O ho! You aint trying to come no gam 
game, be ye? You’d better not, for I’ve got 
a revolver handy.” 

“Blastyourrevolveri If you’re afraid, go 
and stand behind the woodpile, and teU me 
the way to the nearest tavern.” 

“Tavern? There aint no tavern round 
here. This Is only a wood arid water station. 
I tend it. If you don’t mind a good walk, 
though, yon might go to old Seelye’s, a couple 
of miles up the road.” 

I groaned in spirit 

“ Who Is old Seelye, and how am 1 to 
know his house?” 

“He’s a sort of half-way fanner that 
sometimes takes in lodgers. You'll know 
the house by its bein’ the first one beyond 
Colonel hloggerton’s.” 

“Colonel Moggerton’s ? Does he live here¬ 
abouts?” 

“ I should say that he did,somewhat He’s 
tonly well known hereabouts.” 

The man’s tone was sarcastic, as if he 
pitied my ignorance in not knowing Colonel 
hloggerton. But he was mistaken. I did 
know him; only I didn’t know, where I was. 
Colonel Moggerton was an old friend of our 
family. I had seen him several times at onr 
house, where he had occasionally come on a 
flying visit Hy father had also been a guest 
under the colonel’s roof—a pleasure I had 
never yet experienced. But I felt pretty well 
acquainted with him, and the news of his 
presence within sucli a short distance came 
like balm to my troubled spirit 

“ Two miles up this road, yon say ?” 
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. “Yes, right straight ahead.” 

“ Tliank you. I would give you a dollar if ' 
I had it.” 

“ My name is Pokey Hiland, post-office ad¬ 
dress, Groton Hollow, if you feel very bad 
about it!” he shouted, as I hastened otf, 
stumbling along a strange and unknown 
pathway. 

I pledded along lustily through that long 
two miles. The prospect of meeting an ac¬ 
quaintance was unspeakably cheering; and 
notwithstanding I frequently collided with 
stumps, and made unpremeditated descents 
into ditches, I proceeded with cheerfulness 
unabatiug. I had little doubt of being able 
to find Colonel Moggerton’s house, for I had 
frequently heard it described as a large stone 
mansion. 

In due courseof time I reached my wished- 
for destination. To my great joy it was 
lighted up brilliantly. The inmates had not 
gone to bed yet, and I would be spared the 
painful necessity of arousing them from : 
slumber. 

There was a high fence, a wide gate stand¬ 
ing open, and a broad gravel path. I walked • 
up a flight of stone steps and stood before 
an open door. The spacious hall was empty, 
but from other apartments came the hum of 
voices. It must be that they had company. 
This thought was a little dispiriting, but I 
| gave the bell a vigorous pull. 

A blooming, pert-looking country girl at 
once appeared. 

“Is this Colonel Moggerton’s residence?” 

I asked, as politely as I knew how. 

“ Eight up stairs, sir, first door to the left,” 
she replied, briskly, and then hastened away. 
L.“ Hold on a minute!” I cried, but she wa3 
out of hearing. My only alternative was to 
follow her direction, and so I went np stairs, 
first door to the left. On entering the room 
my suspicions as to what was going on were 
Confirmed. Numbers of coats and hats were 
. strewn abeuL Yes, it must be that they had 
a party. The girl had evidently taken me 
for one of the invited guests, and given me 
. directions accordingly. After standing still 
for a moment, reviewing the situation, I be¬ 
came suddenly aware that the room had 
another occupant. A young man was seat¬ 
ed near the bureau, with rather a dejected 
expression on his face. He was looking wist¬ 
fully at my liaud-satchel. As our eyes met 
he exclaimed: 

“Say! You haven’t got such a thing as a 
fourteen-and-a-half paper collar with you, 


have you? I Was trying to kiss Sal 'Withers 
down in the back hall, and she yauked mine 
offi” 

“ Sal was too mueh for yon, wasn’t she? 
I think I can accommodate you.” 

“ O, Sal's a loud girl, she is 1 Thank you. 
What made you so late?” 

“0,1 am not an invited guestl I came 
in on the cars. Is there a party here?” 

“Yes. So you’re not an invited guest, 
hey? Are you a friend of the colonel’s?” 

“ Yes. I just came up to give him a little 
surprise. I had no idea what was going on, 
though.” 

“Never mind. It will be all the jollier. 
Dang it! Just stick a pin in the back of 
this necktie, will you?” 

“ I am glad you happened to be up here,” 
I said, as I performed! the friendly office for 
ldm. “ I shouldn’t have known what on 
earth to have done. You must go down with 
me. By the way, your name is—” 

“ Smith—Lute Smith.” 

“And mine is Philip Bentley. I shall de¬ 
pend on you to introduce me around a little.” 

“I’ll do it.” 

I followed my new-found friend down 
stairs. He was a tall, big-shouldered, red¬ 
faced fellow, but not ungraceful in form. He 
had mellow blue eyes, and a cordial, keen 
expression of countenance. 

We passed through the parlors, which 
were empty, and on into the dining-room. 
This apartment was all aglow with merry 
faces, and fragrant' with a long tableful of 
eatables. As we entered, my conductor 
shrugged his shouldera at a bouncing look¬ 
ing girl on the other side of the room, and 
pointed with a triumphant grin at his fresh 
collar. She blushed a rosy red, but her eyes 
shot forth defiance. 

My arrival did not create much of a sensa¬ 
tion. All were too busy disposing of the 
eatables (of which I got my share) to notice 
the advent of an unassuming individual, 
about whose appearance there was nothing 
particularly striking. 

The supper was finished in due time, and 
then other festivities commenced. It was 
not until some time had elapsed that I had 
an opportunity of speaking to Colonel Mog- 
gerton. I had repeatedly made the attempt, 
but he was always hurrying from one point 
to another, puffing and blowing, and shout¬ 
ing out to somebody. , 

How in earnest he seemed! He was a 
large portly man, with flabby cheeks, an ag- 
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gressive mouth and piercing bide eyes. On 
this particular occasion he appeared to be 
exerting his energies to their utmost tension, 
so anxious was he that all should enjoy 
themselves. He went at the task as if lie 
had au array to conquer, and his brow was 
continually knit into a fierce scowl. 

•I finally spoke to him,'however. It was 
on the front stoop. I was leaning against 
the railing in a moody frame of mind, when 
he caine along with hurried Btrides, bearing 
a chair in each hand. 

“ Colonel Moggerton,” I said. 

“Hey! what? Did you speak?” He 
paused suddenly, and wheeled about, facing 
the. 

“Yes sir, I spoke. How do you do, sir?” 
I held out my hand. 

“How do I—by Jove! if it'isn’t Bentley! 
Where did you come from ?” 

“From home. I thought I would make 
you a little vnit. I didn’t know you were 
having a party.” 

Well, sir, I’m deuced glad to see yon. 
How long have you been here?” 

“About two hours.” 

“ Well, well. How’s your father ?” 

“Very well indeed, I thank you.” 

“And what message did he send to me?” 

“ O, none in particular.” 

“ He sent his respects, didn’t he ?» 

“ O yes, certainly.” 

This was of course not in strict accordance 
with the truth of the case, but somehow 
Colonel Moggerton was a man to whom I 
did not care to confess having been put off 
from the cars. I thought it would be hut 
an innocent deception to give him the im¬ 
pression that I had come expressly to visit 
him, especially as I had a standing invita¬ 
tion to do so, which had heretofore not been 
accepted. Good heavens! If I could have 
foreseen the events of the next few days I 
should have blurted the truth out at once. I 
knew not into what a sea of difficulties I was 
plunging. 

“ Have you met my daughter?” asked the 
colonel. 

“ No—that is, I have not been introduced 
to her.” 

“We’ll see to that at once, then. Come 
along.” 

He led the way into the parlor and bade 
me follow him as he proceeded to search for 
Miss Moggerton. She was soon found, the 
centre of a merry group, and her father 
dragged her forth. 


“ Kate, this is Mr. Philip Bentley. You’ve 
heard me speak of his family.- This is my 
daughter Kate, Mr. Bentley. There, now, 
make yourselves comfortable. I must go 
and see to the folks in the library.” 

He strode off, leaving me face to face with 
the most lovely girl, I thought, whom I had 
ever met She had a full white face, brown 
eyes, and a fresh-looking though sufficiently 
subdued mouth. She was of the medium 
height, with a form all graceful curves. I 
took in these points at once, as I did also 
the soft sympathetic feeling of her hand. 
She was very pleasant, bright and piquant, 
and I fear I bestowed some rather rude 
glances of admiration upon her. To these, 
however, she was apparently oblivious, and 
chatted on in a very unconcerned though 
very fascinating manner. The. remaining 
time passed very pleasantly, and finally, in 
the wee small hours, the party broke up. 

I was shown to my room in due time, and, 
being thoroughly tired, was glad to retire to 
rest. My slumbers, however, were not those 
of a mind unburdened with care, for I could 
not help reflecting ou my situation. Having 
thoughtlessly given Colonel Moggerton the 
idea that I had come expressly to visit him, 
I shrunk now from informing him of my 
penniless condition, and summary ejectment 
from the cars. I believe there is nothing 
that will so belittle a man in his own esti¬ 
mation, and take all manner of assurance 
from him, as to be miles away from home 
without a cent of money. 

Bright and early in the morning I dressed 
myself, and in a gloomy mood awaited the 
summons to breakfast. The scene of rnrai 
beauty visible from the window, and the 
joyous songs of the birds, were entirely lost 
upon me. 

At last came the tinkling of a hell, which 
I took to be the summons to go below, and 
acted accordingly. Colonel Moggerton and 
Kate were iu the hall, and they led the way 
into the breakfast-room. The colonel looked 
a little blear-eyed from last night’s revels, 
and Kate was a trifle pale. But how hand¬ 
some she was! I was struck with this even 
more forcibly than I had been the night be¬ 
fore. My attention immediately became so 
engrossed by her that I forgot my tronbles, 
and plunged heart and soul into the enjoy- 
ment of her presence. 

After the meal was over we walked about 
the pleasant grounds that surrounded Col¬ 
onel Moggerton’s mansion. There was a 
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grove of oaks,- an apple orchard, a green 
lawn, and a flower-garden resplendent with 
varied hues. 

“ How came you to arrive at such a late 
hour last night, Mr. Bentley?” asked Kate. 

“I didn’t know exactly what time the 
train passed here,” I said. 

“ The train ? Did you come by the cars ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“But the night train doesn’t stop at 
Shelby.” 

“Shelby? Where is that?” 

“What a question! It is half a mile west 
of here, on the railroad.” 

“ I didn’t come that way. I came from 
the place two miles south, where they stop 
for wood and water.” 

“What’s that?” demanded Colonel log¬ 
ger ton, suddenly appearing from a path 
that was hidden by a close hedge. “ What 
about the wood and water station?” 

“ I was merely remarking to Hiss Kate 
that I got off from the cars there last night, 
and walked over here.” 

“And what the devil did you do that for, 
sir?” 

I smiled uneasily. 

“Why didn’t you go to Shelby?” 

“ The train didn’t stop there,” I replied. 
“Why didn’t you learn that before you 
started, and take some other train?” 

This stern catechism was the reverse of 
reassuring. I answered timidly that I was 
not familiar with the neighborhood, and did 
not know that Shelby was the proper sta¬ 
tion at which to stop. 

“Didn’t your father give you instructions 
as to the route?” 

“No sir.” 

“ What a!—and you didn’t ask him! Good 
gracious! what a way of going at a thing. I 
hate blunderers!” 

“ Father!” interposed Kate. 

But 1 laughed weakly, and endeavored to 
appear highly pleased. 

“ I’ll tell you how to proceed, if you ever 
come here again. Go straight to Shelby by 
railroad, and then walk over here if it’s 
pleasant—if not, ride. It’s only half a mile. 
The railroad takes a long curve, and two 
miles south of here is the watering station. 
Gad I you had a good walk, didn’t you? 
Served you right!” 

And the colonel stalked off toward his 
barns. 

“You mustn’t mind father,” said Kate. 
“ He has a rough, way of speaking, but—^ 


“ O, certainly,” I hastened to say. * I like 
him all the better for it.” 

Then we sauntered about lazily, getting 
better acquainted every moment. I was 
confirmed and strengthened in my impres¬ 
sion of Kate’s loveliness, and the thought 
crossed my mind that I had never known, 
and never would ask for, any greater pleas¬ 
ure than walking thus by her side. She was 
so fresh, so full of warm life, and yet refined 
and graceful iu every word and: movement. 
And there was that indescribable emanation 
from her being that sometimes steals upon 
one softly and thrillingly, forming tangled 
meshes of attraction from which there is no; 
escape. I felt this in a general indefinite 
way, and surrendered to the calm content¬ 
ment of being with her. 

Unconsciously our steps led ns to the 
front of the house, and we strolled down 
the path toward the road. 

A miserably clad woman, sweltering with 
heat and begriramed with dust, approached. 
She held oat her hand and begged for aims. 

“O, see that poor woman!” exclaimed 
Kate. “How dreadfully she looks!” She 
stared at her in pity. 

I Involuntarily put my hand in my pocket, 
fori felt that it would be a fine thing to 
make a show of generosity before Kate. But 
a thrill of horror ran through me as I sud¬ 
denly recollected that |my pocket-book was 
empty! I am sure I turned pale. I prayed 
for some sudden gift of ingenuity to avoid 
the appearance of being close-fisted. 

“ She 13 probably a swindler,” I said, 
quietly. 

“ O no!” replied Kate, her face all aglow. 
“ I think it is old Mrs. Brandon, from Shelby., 
They say she ha3 eight children, and is in 
miserable health.” 

“ We see so much swindling of the kind in 
the city/’ I said, “ that it makes us rather 
skeptical ” 

“Yes, I know; but this woman is truly 
needy.” 

Kate looked at roe expectantly, and I en¬ 
deavored to maintain a calm air. It was a 
trying situation. I knew she expected me 
to give the beggar woman some money. But 
I was helpless, and in a condition of unsur¬ 
passed misery. After waiting a moment, 
Kate said, “FI! go and get my purse;” and 
ran in the house. 

At this I stalked around in the backyard, 
scarcely knowing where my steps took me. 
Meeting Dorothy, the old servant, I said: 
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“Ton may tell Miss Kate I have gone into 
the woods to get her some—some—pond- 
lilies !” 

I went through the lot and across a field, 
a»d thence into a piece of woods. Of course 
I found no pond-lilies, for it was not the 
season for them, and if it had been, X would 
not have known where to search for them. 

I returned towards evening, and Kate 
looked at me first curiously and then laugh¬ 
ingly. She joked me some about the pond- 
lilies, and I responded in as good part as my 
miserable frame of mind would permit. 

That evening and the succeeding day 
passed without occurrence worthy of note. 

On tlie morning following X announced 
my intention of walking to Shelby. Colonel 
Moggerton offered to drive me over if I 
would wait until afternoon, but I preferred 
to walk in the cool of the morning. 

It was a pretty little town, with nothing 
to distinguish it beyond the average Ameri¬ 
can village. Tlie usual assortment of stores, 
shops, churches and white cottages present¬ 
ed themselves. There was one square stone 
mansion, which I, of course, Inferred must 
beloug to the president of the Shelby Na¬ 
tional Bank, and another one of brick, not 
quite so pretentious, hut rather obtrusively 
neat, wherein probably dwelt the pastor of 
the principal church. 

The air was hot, the streets were dusty, 
the sun heat down steadily. Clerks stood 
lounging in the store doors; men with ara- 
bilionless faces walked slowly along; a few 
dejected looking horses drew their loads 

wearily after them; and the only thing that 
gave any exhibition of energy was a ragged 
boy in the middle of the street, who wasln- 
dustriously ploughing his feet through the 
thick dust, and making it fly about him in 
clouds. 

I walked along, taking indolent note of 
these things, and seeking a barber-shop. At 
last I spied a striped pole in the distance, 
and eagerly approached it, for I needed 
shaving sadly. I soon reached the spot, and, 

O bliss I the shop was down in a cool base¬ 
ment, away from the dust and oppression of 
tlie hot world above. A polite descendant 
of Ethiopia arose at my entrance. 

“Shave, sir?’’ 

I nodded, and threw myself back in the 
barber’s chair. The brush, full of cool sooth¬ 
ing lather, was applied to my face with a 
deft touch. I closed my eyes in content¬ 
ment Ah! A flood of recollection burst 


upon me! I had no money! How was I 
going to pay for the shave? Any one can 
imagine that I was filled witli unspeakable 
despair. I must do something quickly. 

I leaped from the chair, and exclaimed: . 
“Hold on! There goes a man I must see! 
Excuse me now. I’ll come in for my shave 
this afternoon.” 

I rushed to the sink and washed the lather 
from my face, and then ran out, wiping the 
water off with my handkerchief. The bar¬ 
ber stood aghast, and evidently tho&ght me 
insane. But I did not linger to hear him 
express his thoughts. 

Once in the street, I assumed as tranquil 
an air as possible, and proceeded with a de¬ 
liberate tlioagh firm step to the hotel. I 
inquired if there was a telegraph office in 
the place. No, there was none. 

“ Could I have a sheet of paper and writ¬ 
ing materials?” 

“ Yes—for five cents.” 

“Certainly,” I replied. “Five cents— 
that’s all right 17611, I don’t want them 
now—pretty soon I’ll be around.” 

After that I wandered about the streets in 
an aimless manner. Noon came, but I felt 
no appetite, and so did not return to Colonel 
Moggerton’s. One, two, three o’clock were 
successively tolled out by the hoarse bell in 
the tall square steeple, before I set out on 
tuy return. Then I had only just started 
when I met a vehicle containing the colonel 
and Kate. They halted. 

“Were you going back?” asked Kate. 
“Yes,” I replied. 

“ Wait about an hour, and ride back with 
us, wont you ?” she asked, with such a look 
that I was at once beguiled into saying yes. 

“ Meet us at Sherman’s dry goods store, 
around the corner,” she continued. 

I bowed in assent, and they drove on 
again. In due time I was at the appointed 
place of meeting. 

“ Isn’t it fearful P* sighed Kate. 

“ What?” I asked. 

“ The heat.” 

“O yes—certainly. It is very warm. I 
shouldn’t have thought you would have ven¬ 
tured to town.” 

“ Father had business here, and he always 
likes to have me ride with him. Besides, 
he said we would go into Moor’s and have 
some ice cream.” 

This was another blow at my feelings. 
u I didn’t know they had ice-cream saloons 
In suoli small places/ I said. 
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“ 0 yes; but X am afraid I will be cheated 
out of it, for he has got to talking with Law¬ 
yer Hurd, and there is no knowing when he 
will get through.” 

I don’t know that she intended this as a 
hint, but I tOQk it as such. I am not going 
to attempt to convey in words an idea of the 
exasperated state of my mind. I was forced 
to stand there and make a weak show of 
conversing with her, without offering to take 
her father’s place in escorting her to the ice¬ 
cream saloon. What must she think of me ? 

Minutes seemed like hours as we waited 
for Colonel Moggerton. At last he came, 
and said, hurriedly: 

“I shall be engaged for some time with 
Mr. Hurd. You take Kate home, Bentley, 
and drive down for me in the evening.” 

“ Yes sir, with the greatest pleasure,” I 
responded, promptly, and immediately assist¬ 
ed Kate into the buggy. We were soon pro¬ 
gressing in the direction of the Moggerton 
mansion, and gradually I recovered my ease. 
It would be impossible for one to remain 
long gloomy or taciturn while with Kate. 

We reached home in due time, and in the 
evening I returned for Colonel Moggerton. 

Things went on smoothly enough for the 
next day or two, for I was constantly on my 
guard against being drawn into embarrassing 
situations. I resolved not to go to Shelby 
again, and as an excuse pleaded indisposi- 
tiou. I declared, moreover, that I was af¬ 
flicted with a disorder of the throat, for 
which the physicians had prescribed letting 
my beard grow! 

Meanwhile Kate’s charms began to tell 
upon me more and more. Yes, I was in 
love with her, and the passion increased in 
strength with each day. It was unutterably 
delightful to be near her so much—danger¬ 
ously delightful, perhaps, I thought once in 
a while. Hid I do wrong in staying? I 
hoped not. But how could I get away, even 
if I so desired, with no money? And in 
that view of the case, how was I ever going 
to get away? The consideration of this 
question I postponed indefinitely, as a dilem¬ 
ma whose horns were not to he grasped un¬ 
til the last moment. 

One day I was about to start off c.i a fish¬ 
ing excursion, and was lingering under the 
trees with Kate before setting out, when a 
young lady entered the yard asid approached 
us. 

“If there isn’t Bose BlakeP* exclaimed 
Kate, starting up to greet her. “ Why, Bose, 


how do you do? It’s an age since I’ve seen 
you.” 

“Yes,hut it’s so dreadfully hot to walk 
way out here. How have you been, Kate?” 

“Yery well. Let me introduce you to 
Mr. Bentley. Mr. Bentley, Miss Blake.” 

We shook hands and exchanged a few 
words, after which Miss Blake said: 

“Now I must tell you the errand that 
brought me here. Our Sunday school, you 
know, needs a new library, and we are go¬ 
ing to have a lecture by Gough, if we can sell 
tickets enough to make something. I thought 
perhaps your father would take some, and-I 
am sure Mr. Bentley wilL” She cast upon 
me an alluring look of appeal, which was of 
course irresistible. 

“ I shan’t be here when the lecture takes 
place, probably ” I faltered. 

“ O, that makes no difference. It will help 
»s out the same, whether you attend or not. 
Just put your name down, and the tickets 
will be ready next week.” 

The matter ended by my subscribing for 
five tickets, though I knew that by so doing 
I was plunging into a difficulty beside which 
the others through which I had passed 
dwindled into insignificance. What would 
I have to say when she came to present the 
tickets ? 

During my fishing excursion I had plenty 
of time to debate this and kindred questions. 
Things certainly could not go on in thi3 way 
forever. The end must come in time. Should 
I wait for it, and let it come with disgrace 
and confusion to me, or should I force it, 
before matters became any worse? Truly, 
here was food for serious thought. Evening 
found my mind made up. 

Waiting until it was nearly dark, I whis¬ 
pered to Kate, as we sat in the parlor, that 
I had something to say to her. 

“ Please to come this way,” I said; and as 
she arose, I drew her hand within my arm. 
I led her under the shade of a low-growing 
oak, that we might be out of reach of obtra 
sive eye or ear. We sat down on a rustic 
bench. 

“I hardly know liow to begin ” I said, 
hesitatingly. “I presume you will think 
what I have to say very strange.” 

She turned her face towards me, but in 
ilie darkness I could not see its expression. 
She did not speak. 

“ Since I have been here,” I continued, “ X 
have been acting the part of—a—well, per¬ 
haps not a deceiver, exactly, but—ah—•” 
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“What can you mean?” asked Kate, in 
wonder, as I hesitated. 

“To come to the point at once” I re¬ 
sumed, “ I hope you will not despise me af¬ 
ter what I say; hut the fact is, I am going 
to ask of you what I never asked of a wo¬ 
man before.” Here I hesitated again. 

“ Go on,” she murmured. 

Good heavens! what a world of suggestion 
there was in her words and tone! Was it 
possible that she thought me possessed of 
assurance enough to speak thus early iu our 
acquaintance of the subject nearest my 
heart? It could not be. Yet there was a 
possibility that such was the case. Suppose 
it were—would she tell me to “go on” in 
that way? My brain was in a frenzy of per¬ 
plexity. 

“ Don’t misunderstand me, Miss Kate,” I 
said. “If you grant this favor to-night, and 
do not despise me, I shall endeavor to make 
myself worthy of asking a still greater one 
at some time. But to-night I only want—•” 
My utterance was choked for an instant, but 
suddenly flinging off all hesitancy, I blurted 
out recklessly, “ I want you. to tend me a 
dollar /” 

Whirl, brain! Stand still, heart! Fall, 
heavens! Open, earth! Swallow me up, 0 
sea! 

Kate first gave a start of surprise, and then 
commenced laughing. What a long, hearty, 
maddening laugh it was! In fact, it pro¬ 
voked me a little, and this feeling brought 
with it self-possession. 

“ What are you laughing at?” I demanded. 

“0, Mr. Bentley, please tell me all about 
it. I knew something was the matter. Was 
your pocket picked, or what?” 


“ Then you have noticed, have you ?” 

“How could I help it?” 

“ Well, I may as well make a clean breast 
of it,” I said; and thereupon recounted to 
her my mishap, stupid blunder, and conse¬ 
quent troubles and embarrassments. She 
again laughed at me unmercifully, for which 
I did not care much, having got on such con¬ 
fidential terras with her. 

“ But the dollar—will you lend it to me?” 
I said, on concluding. 

“ O certainly,” she replied, starting to rise. 

“Wait a moment!” I exclaimed, with a 
sudden accession of spasmodic courage. 
“ There is another thing I would like to 
speak of. Perhaps a better opportunity will 
not occur to talk it over.” 

She sat down by me and we talked it over. 
It was a very commonplace matter—one 
that has been talked over by thousands and 
millions of men and women, and yet always 
with low voice, throbbing heart, and new 
sweet Interest. Need I tell you what it was ? 

It was subsequently discussed between us 
more fully, and, I may add, more coherently; 
and both Colonel Moggerton and my father 
seemed to be very well pleased. 

The first investment I made with Kate’s 
dollar was to buy some stationery and post¬ 
age stamps. I immediately wrote home to 
my brother John, requesting him by all that 
was sacred to send me twenty dollars, which 
he did without delay. When I got shaved, I 
treated Kate to some ice-cream, and bought 
the lecture tickets. Colonel Moggerton never 
knew the story of my empty pocket-book. 

Heigh-ho! These things took place six 
years ago. I’ll be glad when Kate and the 
babies come home! 
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